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COMMUNISM.* 


Tor evil or for good, the Communistic theory is spreading 
in every part of the Western world. England and Ireland, 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, and we know not what 
other European countries besides, not to speak of the vast 
American continent, are doing homage to the fact that this 
system has a living power in it, either for cursing or for bless- 
ing, which defies alike the sneers of newspapers, the laws of 
despotic kings and still more despotic republics, and the mus- 
ket-bal!s and bayonets of armies. 

But what is Communism? It would be a curious specu- 
lation for the lovers of statistics to ascertain how many of the 
opponents of Communism could furnish an intelligible defini- 
tion of that theory from which they recoil with dismay. Com- 
munism is revolution, says the Tory. Communism destroys 
the influence of wealth and rank, says the Whig. Com- 
munism is opposed to the laws of political economy, says the 
Radical. Communism means something foreign and French, 
says John Bull. Communism means burglary, says the timid 
old housekeeper. Communism means that J am not to do 
what I like with my own, says the respectable gentleman. 
Communism is Socialism, says every body else who knows 
nothing better to say. What, then, zs this new, and terrible, 
and far-spreading thing ? 

In a word, Communism is that system which advocates a 
joint and equal sharing of the products of united labour. 
The ordinary, but by no means universal, system of the 
present social fabric is not Communism, but Individualism. 

* Since the following pages were written, an Encyclical Letter has been 


iscued by Pius 1X. condemning with authority those revolutionary schemes 
Which we have here, as a theory, attempted to overthrow by argument. 
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Individualism, indeed, practises united labour, but it upholds 
an unequal division of profits, and urges each individual per- 
son to obtain as large a share as possible of the productions 
of human industry for himself. Competition is the watchword 
of Individualism; non is the watchword of Communism. 

The chief instrument by which Individualism maintains its 
sway, and exercises its overwhelming power over the desti- 
nies of man, is what we technically term “ capital ;” that is, an 
accumulation, more or less large, of the products of the labour 
of man, which enables its possessor to employ his fellow-crea- 
tures on such terms as he pleases to make with them, and to 
take for himself a certain portion of the results of their toils, 
leaving to them the remainder. ‘This capital is for the most 
part possessed in the shape of money, either in actual gold 
or paper, or in such a species of property as can be readily 
turned into money whenever its proprietor pleases. 

The inevitable result of this use of capital, when acted 
upon for a few successive generations, is to widen to a fright- 
ful extent the distance between rich and poor. It makes the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, until the entire community 
is divided into two classes, one of which consists of a smail 
minority holding gigantic possessions, and the other of an 
overwhelming majority for the most part sunk into miserable 
poverty or abject pauperism. ‘This, we say, is the natural 
result of the system of Individualism, when not powerfully 
counteracted by one or both of the two systems which are its 
irreconcilable enemics, namely, Christianity and Communism. 
Christianity checks the suicidal operations of Individualism by 
controlling and lessening the selfishness of human nature, and 
making men less anxious to heap up wealth, and more ready 
to part with it when it is gained. Communism checks it by 
practising expedients for dividing the profits of human toil as 
nearly as possible in proportion to the amount of labour ex- 
pended by each individual. 

Capital, however, be it remembered, is not the cause of 
Individualism ; nor yet is it the cause, in any strict sense of 
the word, of the miseries resulting from its uncontrolled in- 
fluence. Capital is the result of the differences which exist 
between one man and another man, between one family and 
another family, between one nation and another nation. In 
other words, to use the language of a Christian, it is the con- 
sequence of the fall of man, either wholly or in great part. 
If the paradisiacal state of innocence had continued ‘unbroken, 
all men would perhaps have been equal in bodily health and 
strength, in physical necessities, and in intellectual powers. 
But whether or no the intellects of all the children of Adam 
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and Eve would have been equally perfect, or nearly so, it is 
undeniable that capital is practically the result of the sins, 
the infirmities, the incapacities, and the ignorances of man. 
It results from his sins, whenever the strong man seizes, 
either by force or fraud, the productions of the toils of the 
weak, and adding it to the productions of his own toil, pose 
sesses more than he is compelled to consume for his imme- 
diate necessities, and lays it up as property. It results from 
man’s infirmities, Incapacities, and ignorances, whenever one 
man being unable, or unwilling, to produce as much by his 
own labours as his fellow-man produces, is compelled to resort 
to the aid of that fellow-man, and by the help of his super- 
abundant possessions, to obtain either present support or the 
necessary means for labouring for the future. Thus, pressed 
by circumstances, the infirm, ‘the ignorant, and the dull, make 
a bargain with the strong, the well-infor med, and the clever, 
by which they agree, in return for their present aid, to hand 
over to them some portion of the good things they may pro- 
duce. And thus the rich become still richer than before. 

It is manifest, further, that as this process goes on inces- 
santly repeated, the capitalist becomes every day more and 
more the master of his fellow-creatures’ abilities and toils. 
Itvery day he adds to his own store, and thus is enabled more 
and more to make his own terms with those who seek his aid 
in order to employ their natural powers of labour. LEixactly 
in proportion to the depth of a man’s purse can he make 
advantageous bargains with his fellow-creatures. He can 
offer them whatever terms he pleases, because, without his 
help to start with, they have no means for labouring at all; 
and if they cannot labour, they must starve. Tor the moment 
a country becomes fully inhabited, a man must commence 
with some considerable capital, in order to work at all. When 
the land is not all parcelled out among proprietors, a poor 
man has simply to dig, sow, plant, and reap, on some vacant 
spot; although even here he must go to the capitalist and 
bargain for his implements of husbandry. But when the land 
is all occupied, and, as population increases, the social state 
swarms with human beings, who must labour or die, it is 
clear that a wealthy man can make any terms he pleases 
with those who cannot labour without his help. If the 
labourer recoils from an agreement by which almost the 
whole of his production goes to his employer, the employer 
turns round, and falls back upon his own accumulated wealth, 
and bids the labourer starve and perish. And the more vast 
is that accumulated wealth, the longer can the capitalist hold 
Out against the poor man. If the labourer will not work for 
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him, “ Very well,” replies the capitalist, “I can live upon my 
present property ;” aad the poor man dics, At the same time, 
also, the capitalist is hardly ever driven thus to live upon his 
capital; for as the multitude of the poor increase, if he cannot 
find one labourer to accept his terms, another will, And 
thus, ks moment the wealth of the rich is sufficiently large 
to enable them to hold out against the demands of the poor, 
that moment the rich are enabled to reduce the wages of the 
poor to the point which just touches upon starvation. 

Such was the condition of the Roman empire before it 
fell. me erial Rome, while her armies swept the plains and 
sealed the mow tains of Europe, Africa, and Asia, became at 
home a nation divided between enormous capitalists and pau- 
pers. Ifer strength thus passed away from her, and she fell. 
Then all was broken up; property fell into different hands, 
and was subdivided into innumerable portions. Misery the 
most horrible was the immediate result ; but when the season 
of conflicts, spoliation, and carnage was past, by degrees a new 
civilisation arose; order and law prevailed; property began 
by degrees to assert its power, and, in the end, we were 
brought to that social state in which we now find ourselves 
placed. 

And now egain the old headleng course is being run. 
Money, the root of all evil, is eating into the heart of the 
social fabric. In Great Britain, especially, we are rapidly 
passing into a nation of capitalists and paupers; while there 
is seareely a European people which does not betray the same 
tokens of a tendency to dissolution and ruin. They who can 
look backwards only a quarter, or a fifth of a century, can 
well disecrn how much poore er the poor are noatamnnng3 in com- 
parison with the rich; how strikingly the average means of 
the vast middle class have diminished; and how po rtentously 
awful are the fortunes of the few and the ereat. Every where 
the land is beeoming the property of a few enormous pro- 
prietors. Estates, of from ten or fifteen acres, up to 200 or 
800, are rapidly disappearing from the kingdom ; and it 1s 
almost within the memory of living persons, that there were 
three times as many landed proprietors in this nation as at 
present, while the actual population is now twice as large as 
it was then. Law, police, benevolent institutions, machinery, 
means of production, means of conveyance and transit, every 
thing that can add to the actual amount of national wealth, 
continue to improve and add to the actual possessions of the 
kingdom; but capital, with its iron rule, goes on dividing 
these possessions in proportions ever more and more un- 
favourable to the producing classes; and in the end, if its 
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tyranny be not overawed and controlled, it must turn round 
upon those whose bidding it has done, and overwhelm them, 
with their slaves, in one gulf of ruin. The wealth of the 
nation will increase until its strength is gone from it. Thus, 
while gevéng is twice blest, both to him that gives and to him 
that reecives, gaining is twice cursed, both to him that gains 
and to him that suffers loss. 

Whrithing, groaning, and tortured beneath this adamantine 
sway of capital, the vast universal mind of the labouring classes 
of Europe i is turning to the system of Communism as the cure 
for all its evils. None but the blind can avoid pereciving that 
in spite of the overwhelming odds against which it has to con- 
tend, the spirit of Communisin is rapidly advancing in alinost 
every civilised people. ‘The obstacles it has to contend with 
are mighty indeed, but still it makes its way. It has to 
strugele with the grasping covetousness of the great capitalist, 
against whose system it wages war. It has to fight with the 
natural disinclination of every conservative mind to accept any 
thing which looks like a theory, It is bitterly denounced by 
the votaries of the modern science of political economy, em- 
bracing all that numerous and powerful class which in Eng- 
land comprises the Whigs and Whigegish Radicals, and in 
France the juste-milieu of Louis Philippe, Guizot, and ‘Thiers. 
And still move to its disadvantage, it is taken up and upheld 
by a large portion of the scum of Europe; by that refuse of 
mankind who put it forth as a pretext for revolution and 
plunder, and who would be the first to disdain the yoke it 

vould impose upon them. Nevertheless, all around us it yet 
lives and gathers strength, none can tell how fearful. And 
therefore, though now at length condemned by an authority 
to which all Catholics must bow, it must still be met with 
those arguinents to which alone they who disown the rights 
of the Pope will consent to yield. 

Let us, therefore, if we would test Communism itself to 
its foundations, and ascertain whether any thing that 1s good 
may be wrung from it, begin by separating it from its mis- 
chicvous and justly detested adjuncts. In the first place, let 

is mark that necessarily it has nothing whatever to do with 
spoliation, or robbery, or revolution, or violent change. It 
seeks in no way whatsoever to alter the present social system, 
except by peaceable means, and by inducing its opponents to 
eive it their support of their own free aecord. It would not 
touch a single guinea of the millionnaire, or alienate a solitary 
acre from the proprictor of whole parishes and districts, ex- 
cept by coming into the market, and paying the fair price to 
those who may wish to sell. It has nothing on earth to do 
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with any of those horrible theories which would attack the 
sanetity of the marriage bond, or destroy the privacy and 
purity ‘of the domestic hearth. | All this, its advocates say, is 
no part of Communism as such. Doubtless, these and other 
monstrosities, crimes, and absurdities, have eis perpetrated 
by its advocates, and many an ill- judged experiment has been 
made in its furtherance which has brought loss and shame to 
its devisers. But, they assert, these things are no more a neces- 
sary part of Communism than tyranny is a necessary part of 
government, or a hatred for the poor the consequence of the 
possessing an income of 50Q/. a-year. And, as our readers 

vill see, we have enough to allege against the Communistie 
principle without charging it with the crimes of men who only 
make ita stalkine-horse for their iniquities, or the follies of 
its more rash and. headstrong, though zealous, friends. More- 
over, 1f Communism is a terrible evil, and is therefore to be 
confronted and subdued, it must be met, not with misrepre- 
sentations, or by imputing to it excesses which are equally 
chargeable upon every thing human that ever existed ; ‘i by 
fairly, calmly, and charitably investigating its real nature, and 
by extracting from it whatsoever it may contain that is good, 
practicable, and Christian, 

Apart, then, from its perversions, exaggerations, and bane- 
ful accompaniments, Communism, pure and unmitigated, ad- 
vocates an equal division of the products of united labour in 
all things. Whatever is produced by joint human toil, whe- 
ther it be in the way of agriculture, or manufactures, or the 
arts, or literature, Communism would make all parties con- 
tribute an egual amount of labour, all bring their productions 
to the common stock, and ail share by an equal division of 
the entire contributions. This, we say, is professed Com- 
munism, carried to its fullest limit, and free from the corrup- 
tions and crimes with which it is accompanied. 

The upholders of the system in this its naked form defend 
it by such arguments as the followi ing. ‘They allege that in 
the nature of things there is no reason why the w hole result 
of a man’s labour should not vo to himself, or why, when he 
and others unite in labour, and divide the ‘chen acter of their 
occupations, the joint produce should not be equally divided. 
Such, they assert, would be the state of things, were there nei- 
ther crime, sickness, nor grovelling ignorance among men}; 
and therefore, say they, true wisdom urges us to endeavour to 
reconstitute the social fabric on a system as nearly as possible 
similar to that of a state of pi aradisiacal innocence. ‘The mi- 
series and horrors of the opposite system, they assert, no man 
can deny; let us, then, in order to remedy them, seck by all 
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peaceable means to adopt principles to the utmost extent op- 
posed to it. They do not say, be it observed, that no indi- 
vidual man is to be possesse lof any property at all. ‘They 
do not ask —at least this is no necessary part of Communism 
—to have every thing cast into an indivisible common stock, 
from which each person helps himself according to his needs. 
This is not their theory, though it is the the ‘ory often im- 
puted to them by their enemies. They say, let every thing 
that a society of workers produces be first put together in one 
vast common property, and then equal/y shared amoiest all 
who have equally laboured in its production. Such, they 
profess, is the natural dictate of unsophisticated reason and 
common sense; and such would be a sure remedy for the 
miscries of modern times. 

Then, further, they remind us that a species of Com- 
munism was practised by the earliest Christians, under the 
sanction of the Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ.“ All they 
that believed,” say the Scriptures, “were together, and had 
all things incommon. ‘Their possessions and goods they sold, 
and divided them to all, according as every one had need.” 
This communistic system was also sanctioned by one of the 
most awful judgments upon sinners recorded in Holy Writ. 
Ananias and Saphira were members of this Communist so- 
ciety, and professing to contribute to the common stock the 
whole of their property, they kept back a part of it, and were 
struck with instant death for the deception. And it is to be 
observed, that so truly did the Communist principle of the 
first Christians receive the sanction of Almighty God, that 
when Ananias and Saphira uttered their falsehoods to St. 
Peter, the Apostle, the chief ruler of the Church himself, told 
them that they had lied to the Holy Ghost. All this, say 
our modern Communists, proves that their system is not only 
permitted and sanctioned, but enforced by the rules of the 
Christian religion. 

Again, they recall to our recollection the fact that Com- 
munisin is not merely a theory, tried for a bricf space and on 
a small scale by the primitive Christians, and then given up 
as impracticable; but that for 1500 years the Catholic Church 
has practised it, in its utmost unmitigated extent, In Innume- 
rable instances, and that at this moment she is practising it 
with undiminished consistency and unvarying success in every 
nation under heaven. very monastery and convent is a Com- 
munist society, in its most unmodified form. Lach member 
works according to his abilities, and contributes his produc- 
tions to the common stock; and to such an extent Is the 
Communist principle carried out in these establishments, that 
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it is only by a species of necessary relaxation of the ordinary 
rule that any individual monk or nun is permitted to use as 
his or her own any portion of the common property. And 
to the wonderful results of this system In creating wealth, 
both material and intellectual, the Communists point, in reply 
to the snecrs of the political economist, who pretends that in 
a Communist society there would exist no sufficient motives 
for labour. Look, say they, at the marvellous results of mon- 
astic Jabour, in whatever direction it is exerted. See what 
the Benedictines and Jesuits have done, and still are doing, 
in the world of letters. Mead the history of the dark and 
middle ages, and sce what monastic Communism did for agri- 
culture, science, architecture, and all the me of civilisation. 
Look around you at this moment, and mark with what sure 
though slow steps the Catholie religious houses are creating 
and laving up property in England, while overwhelming money 
diflicultics ages upon all the rest of the English Catholie 
body. Visit Mount St. Bernard in Leicestershire, said a Pro- 
testant deen an. when recently menneaine the principles of 
Communism to a Protestant audience; sce there how a society 
of monks h ave converted one of the i desolate and irre- 
claimable of spots into a blooming garden, fertile to an extent 
that again and again supplies all the necessities of those who 
have thus almost created bread from stones. Or again, re- 
member Paraguay. Where else has the world beheld so 
blessed a picture of regenerated man as in those extraordinary 
Jesuit missions among the Indians, where Communism was 
consistently practised, and where peace, plenty, and holiness 
flourished, until the ferocity and jealousy of neighbouring 
states burst In and swept the new Eden from the face of the 
earth? How, then, can men of sense; and still more, how 
can nien who profess to reverence the Bible; and still more 
again, how can Catholics, oppose the spread of these prin- 
ciples, sanctioned as they are by Apostles and by the most 
devoted Christians of every age, and confirmed by the expe- 
rience of fifteen centurics ? 

Again, they say to us, See how your boasted Individualism 
is powerless to sustain itself without calling in the aid of 
Communism in repeated instances. What is a partnership 
between two or more persons but Communism? Do not the 
partners agree to lay aside all personal competition, each con- 
tributing his share of labour, and dividing the produce, either 
equally or on some definite agreement fund: uncntally opposed 
to the principles of Individualism? What are life and fire 
insurances, friendly societies, club-houses, and unions of all 
possible kinds, from a country book-society upwards, but 
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adoptions of the Communist system? Above all, what is the 
poor-law but rank, unmixed Communism? What is it, in 
the eyes of Christians at least, but an admission of the prin- 
ciple that man has a right to live from the produce of the 
earth which God has made, unless he refuse to labour; that 
there @s a point at which the system of competition must stop, 
and fall back upon Comninism, unless we would be guilty of 
our brother’s blood, and at the same time destroy ourselves 
and the social fabric which we have created, by every man’s 
seeking his own and not another’s wealth ? 

These, and such Ike, are the —— nts urged by the 
intelligent Communist ; and we think few of our readers will 
deny that at the very least they rsipin rand a calm and clear 
reply. A theory which has as much as this to s say for itself, 
is not to be put down by a turning up ef the nose, by a few 
hard names, or by an exhibition of th e rid Henlous anties or 
outrageous enormities of many of its supporters. Common 
prudence bids us look the matter fairly in the face, and never 
rest until we have either found a fair, consistent, and Chris- 
tian reply to its claims, or have resolved at ail costs to adopt 
views to which we can furnish no reasonable ob jection. 

TO rare m, th en, even as expounded by its own 


exile in = very nature of inan hi se elf, Tf “w nature of 
things recommends Communism, the nature of man makes it 
an impossibility; at least until all the world are devoted and 
veil: denying Christians. Be ‘ieving, as Catholics, that man- 
kind is corrupt, not merely by accident and by education, 
but by nature, we are confident that the intense selfis hness 
which is its ruling principle will ever make Communism an 
iImpossibili ty, excepi as a modification of its opponent sys- 
tem, or in a few isolated instanees in which the ordinary 
laws of human life are held in cheek, or are changed. The 
love of sclf and of possessions which is born with every 
chi!d of Adam, and which nothing but the renewing grace 
of the Holy Ghost can conquer, much less eradicate, will, 
as a general rule, burst through every regulation which a 
Conimunist society might set up tor the equal distribution 
of the products of its industry. The weak will be crushed by 
the strong; the healthy will not endure to toil for the sickly, 
on the condition that he is to give up to him any thing 
more than a bare subsis stence ; the em ining will det raud the 
simple; those who lose their all by accidents will be re- 
garded with an evil eye by those who prosper; while the 
differences in intellectual and physical ability will perpetually 
cast an apple of discord into the midst of the most closely 
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united friends, and produce jealousy, anger, hatred, and every 
evil passion. Unmixed Communism is a fair-weather system, 
It will be prostrated by the first storm of adversity. ‘The 
moment the natural and unavoidable ills of humanity touch 
its structure, it will totter, fall, and crush those who are 
dwelling bencath its shadow. 

‘Lhe very instances which are brought forward in its sup- 
port do in teality prove that its adoption as the basis of 
society is impossible. If it was found to answer by the 
primitive Christians, why did they give it up? IfSt. Peter 
and the other Apostles considered it desirable that Communism 
should become the permanent system of the Christian Church, 
why do we find no hint of its adoption in their writings, and 
in the writings of their —~ Why, on the contrary, 
do we find so many directions for the euid: ince of rich and 
poor, which presuppose the continuance of Individualism ? 
And as the Catholic Church has ever maintained an ardent 
devotion to the monastic system, and has had already fifteen 
centuries to enable her to watch its results, why has she never 
thought of extending a pure Communism beyond the limits 
of her religious houses, except in the very unusual combina- 
tion of circumstances which enabled the Jesuits to establish 
it in Paraguay? Why is this, but because she has found it 
ImMpo ssible , with all its advant ages, to carry it out in a world 
of which the majority care little or nothing for religion and 
the good of their fellows; and in which none, even the most 
holy, are free from infirmities? We would advise the main- 
tainers of unmixed Communism to put this question to the 
superiors and other inmates of any monastic establishments in 
the whole world:—* Would it be possible for you to enforce 
your system of community of goods without the aid of your 
other two vows of cel! bacy and obedience 2 2” We are confident 
that there is, perhaps, nota monk or nun in the whole of Chris- 
tendom, of average intelligence, who would not unhesitatingly 
reply that, from their own experience, they were confident it 
would be an utter impossibility. ‘The argument drawn from 
monasticism does not, indeed, hold cood. for a moment; be- 
cause it overlooks the triple vow which gives to monastic Com- 
munisin all its strength. ‘Take away that solemn consecration 
of self, by which the monk binds himself, not only to give 
up his claims to individual property, but to abstain from 
marriage, and to obey his superior with absolute obedience, 
and the whole edifice falls to the ground. 

At the same time, we most fully and gladly admit that 
the parallel drawn from the monastic system is an unanswer- 
able confutation of the assertions of political economists, that 
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Communism is adverse to the creation of wealth. It proves 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that where Communism 
can be established, it is the deadliest foe of pauperism. If 
it diminishes the mad ardour with which the selfish system of 
competition drives men on to heap up a boundless treasure, 
at the same time it not only adds to the actual amount of pro- 
duction, but it provides for the sick, the infirm, the aged, the 
ignorant, and the imbecile. At this present moment there 
are perhaps no human beings who, judging by the ordinary 
course of affairs, are so sure of never falling into abject want, 
as the members of those Catholic religious houses who have 
had time to carry out their principles to any fair extent. It 
is easier for a duke to become a beggar than for a monk; 
except, of course, in those orders w hose rule it is to hold 
zo property whatsoever. 

Nor, further, can any thing whatsoever in the way of 
proof of the possibility of permanent Communism be drawn 
from the wonderful fruits of the Jesuit missions in Paraguay. 
In the first place, those missions only lasted for a compara- 
tively brief period; and though it is true that they were de- 
stroyed by violence from without, and not by decay within, 
yet, as a matter of fact, they were xof permanent, and there- 
fore cannot be employed as a proof in favour of the perma- 
nence of such societies. But even supposing that these 
wonderful missions had endured for centuries in all their 
pristine perfection, how would they shew that a similar per- 
fection was attainable under the influence of a diflerent reli- 
gious faith? It was not its Communism which gave its vital 
energy to the Indian society in Paraguay, but its religion. It 
was the personal innocence and devoted Catholicism of its 
members, it was the skilfully exerted energies and ruling 
wisdom of the Society of Jesus, which thus planted a para- 
dise in the midst of a heathen world. Had the Jesuits left 
Paraguay; had the uncorrected worldliness and selfishness of 
humanity once found a footing among those civilised Indians ; 
had their faith been taught to waver, or their devotion waxe: l 
cold; farewell in a moment all the blissful realities in which 
they ‘lived. The day that lowered their character as Chris- 
tians would have destroyed for ever their character as Com- 
munists. 

Except, therefore, in a state of society approaching the 
perfections of millennial piety, we account Communism, as the 
ecneral foundation of civil society, a baseless vision. Man’s 
natural heart, Satan, and sin, are too strong for it. It is only 
possible in such circumstances as those of monastic houscs, 
where the souls of the inmates are bound by the most solemn 
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vows to aim at the noblest and most self-denying perfection ; 
where virginity is held in the highest honour; and where the 
will of a superior, and the rule of an elaborately framed body 
of statute S, euide the daily and hourly life of every member, 
and exercise over him a military command. 

At the same time, we cannot but hope and believe that a 
modified system of combination is not only a possibility, but 
an admirable means for elevating the condition of our poor, 
which has but to be wisely essayed to bring forth the hap- 
piest results. We can see no reason in the world w hy the 
very same principle on which attorneys, doctors, bankers, 
and men of every species of trade, combine to labour in com- 
mon, and to divide the fruits of their industry, should not be 
put into — by the poor man with equally beneficial con- 
sequences. Why a deadly struggle in the way of competition 
should be wisdom in the mechanic and the peasant, while it is 
generally fatal to the manufacturer and the farmer, we cannot 
conceive. ‘That the products of toil are, under our present sys- 
tem, divided in a frieht{ ul disproportion to the labour and risk 
undergone by those who share them, no reasonable man can 
deny. It is an awful thought to reflect that millions of our 
fellow-countrymen barely contrive to exist; and that the vast 
multitude of our artisans and field-labourers are in such a 
state of poverty, that—to mention only one feature of their 
case — they are compelled to inhabit dwellings destructive 
alike of health, of f decency, and of morality. The most zeal- 
ous lover of things as they are, if he have but a Christian 
heart beating in his bosom, must grant that the distance be- 
tween our rich and our poor is too great, and that the present 
system takes from the sons of toil too large a portion of their 
earnings, or what ought to be their earnings. And such a 
man ought to hail with delight every institution which should 
diminish the number of paupers, and lift up the labouring 
man a step or two in the scale of society, and distribute the 
enormous wealth which this country annually produces, with 
a little less benefit to the millionnaire, and a little more bene- 
fit to the ploughman and the factory-girl. Wages, in almost 
every occupation, are—it cannot be 1 rationally doubted — too 
low; and therefore, while we maintain the absolute impos- 
sibility of prudently revolutionising our social system, we yet 
are bound to cherish every practica ible scheme for bettering 
the condition of the working man, even though it be con- 
ducted upon that principle of combination which hitherto we 
have claimed for our own use alone. 

This, then, 1s at present the practical difficulty of the 
labouring classes, commonly so called. ‘They have no means 
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of employing the little capital they may possess to any great 
advantage; and they have no means of escaping from that 
ruinous competition among themselves, which enables the 
great capitalist to use them as his slaves. One slight alle- 
viation of their troubles is all they can rely upon, and one 
insane measure of violence is all they can adopt, to ensure, as 
they imagine, a better state of things. The savings-bank, 
with its low interest, is the only practicable and safe instru- 
ment by which the poor man can employ his savings to an 
advantage whatsoever; and a combination to strike for higher 
wages 1s all that he can betake himself to with a view to in- 
crease his weekly gains. The madness of the system of 
strikes, and the ruin it brings both upon master and workmen, 
together with the intolerable increase of power which it con- 
fers on the most wealthy of the wea'thy, is known to all the 
rich, and, we trust, to many of the poor also. But—to dwell 
for a moment on that one single and real alleviation of poverty 
which we have specified—let any man, not of the ranks of the 
toiling multitude, be asked how he would endure a state of 
society in which, whatever his savings and whatever his indus- 
try, there existed no possible means by which he might gain 
more than about three per cent for the capital he had accu- 
mulated, and in which he was surrounded by a countless 
crowd, all offering to do the work which he does at the lowest 
price which his employer thought fit to give. We should like 
to inflict this state of things for one single day upon our enor- 
mous trading, commercial, and professional world of England, 
that we might only hear the universai cry of horror and anger 
vhich would shake our shores from Cornwall to Caithness, 
We should like to involve our tens of thousands of barristers, 
solicitors, physicians, apothecaries, architects, engineers, bank- 
ers, and all the rest of their class, in one tumultuous struggle 
of competition, in which the present rules of professional 
honour and mutual forbearance were trodden under foot, and 
gentlemen were forced to bring their labour to market on the 
same terms as mechanics and husbandmen. We should like 
to behold the countenances of the grocers, the butchers, the 
haberdashers, the farmers, the clothiers, and the merchants, if 
they were suddenly to learn that the great and glorious pri- 
vilege of investing their capital in a savings-bank was the 
only means remaining to them for employing their wealth to 
the utmost possible advantage. 

Why, then, we ask, is that privilege of profitably cmploy- 
ing his capital, and making the most of his labour, which all 
Britons conceive to be their inalienable right, to be denied to 
that class who the most need such help in their necessitics? 
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Surely, if the law of justice and merey swayed our hearts, we 
should desire to see the poor man in possession of greater 
facilities for employing his savings and selling his labour for a 
good price, than those which the wealthy possess. The shop- 
kee per, the professional man, and the merchant, at any rate 
live in tolerable comfort, if not in enervating luxury; while 
the mechanic can barely clothe, house, and feed himself and 
his children; so that ifa distinction is to be made in favour 
of one class, every Christian feeling would plead for its being 
eranted to the children of poverty and sorrow. an much 
more, then, have we a right to be heard, when we ask only that 
some small measure of those advantages hitherto exclusively 
the property of the rich should be extended to the poor, and 
that without the slightest shadow of detriment to the wealthy! 

But it is only by a modified application of the principle 
of combination that the labourer can employ his savings to 
advantage, or make a better bargain for his own personal 
toils. The s avings of the poor are so small, that it is only by 
co-operation that they can turn them to any use whatsoever as 
capital. When they stand alone, having little or nothing to 
fall back upon, and none of that credit which is the soul of 
trade and commerce, they are ever compelled to purchase what 
they need at a higher price than is paid by the rich; while 
the few shillings or pounds they can sometimes lay by are 
totally unequal to the task of serving as a foundation on 
which to buy and sell with a better profit. It is only by 
erecting an immense partnership that they can create any sum 
worthy to be termed capital, and which can be employ ‘ed so 
as to yield a reasonable commercial return for the investment. 

And it is only by employing one another in the active use of 
such subscribed sums that they can ensure for themselves a 
larger share in the results of their industry than is possible 
elsewhere. They cannot force the wealthy to employ them 
on their own terms. When they seck to do this, and ** strike” 
for higher wages, defeat, misery, and starvation are the inevit- 
able results. They must throw their savings into one common 
stock, and employ one another as far as possible in the labour 
necessary to turn that stock to profit, and divide their gains 
on equal terms. In a word, they must do on a larger scale 
of numbers what is done by innumerable houses of trade and 
business in every civilised country in the world. Such a part- 
nership as this, controlled, as it now may be, by legal enact- 
ments, and protected by the acts of Parliament which protect 
such institutions as Friendly-societies, we cannot but believe 
to be both practicable and easy of accomplishment by well- 
informed and energetic men. If united labour is both possible 
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and advantageous in Paternoster Row and Lombard Street, 
why is it not both possible and advantageous among the ope- 
ratives of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and the peasantry of 
every county in the empire? If a vast and most profitable 
trade can be carried on by a capital subscribed in hundreds of 
pounds, why cannot the same be done, on a smaller scale, by 
capital subscribed in sovereigns and shillings ? 

We can see but one necessary condition of its success ; 
men themselves above the condition of the poor must super- 
intend and encourage the formation of such associations. 
‘The poor are too ill informed in the laws of trade and specu- 
lation to be able to conduct such affairs unaided by the advice 
of men of Icisure, education, and experience. We have seen 
already what was the fate of imumerable clubs and benefit 
societies, until a few zealous and intelligent gentlemen re- 
solved not to see the poor man plunging himsclf into still 
deeper poverty, through mere ignorance and mismanagement. 
And similar disasters we should expect from any association 
of labouring men for the purpose of trade or agriculture, 
when not strictly governed under Acts of Parliament, and as- 
sisted by men of wealth, station, and experience. But that 
the system of Friendly-societies cannot be so far extended as 
to enable the poor to make use o/ their savings to some real 
commercial profit, we are indeed slow to believe. 

Our readers are further, perhaps, not generally aware that 
there already exist instances, both in this country and in 
France, and in other parts of the continent, in which this 
combined action has been attempted with the happiest re 
sults. ‘lo the foreign cases we shall not now refer, content 
ing ourselves with citing the progress of a society of this kind 
Which has been established in Leeds, and up to this time has 
shewn every sign of vitality and prosperity. ‘The Leeds Re- 
demption Society is an association of working men, aided by 
others of a higher class in life, who subscribe certain small 
weekly and annual sums, and employ the sum subscribed in 
agriculture, with a view ultimately to combine with it both 
manufactures and trades. It has now existed for four years, 
and is in possession of a large farm in Wales; and it appears 
to be steadily progressing on its way. Of course this is but a 
single case, and we know too well how little can be calculated 
upon from the fairest of beginnings, to build much upon a 
single instance. Unlike, however, those schemes which the 
Chartists attempted, ana in which they signally failed, the 
Leeds Redemption Society appears to be ‘founded on sure 
business principles, and its supporters of various ranks are 
perpetually increasing. 

VOL. V. kK 
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On the whole, we are disposed to expect that such part- 
nerships as we have described will ultimately spread through- 
out England, to an extent little contemplated by those who 
start from the very idea, as though such a system were as 
hateful as it is new. And a curious thing it will be to watch 
the progress of popular opinion in its regard, as represented 
by its recognised organs of the press. At the present hour, 
scarcely one of the influential and popular newspapers vouch- 
safes a word in favour of any such scheme. ‘They all rant and 
clamour about Chartism and Revolutionism, forgetting that 
hardly a newspaper exists which is not upheld by the very 
system they denounce. Of the more respectable portion of 
the general English press, the Spectator alone regards this 
union of labour with a favourable eye. But by and by the 
tide will turn, and they who follow its ebb and flow will 
be foreed either to swim with or to stem the torrent. We 
shall see the Zimes, with that exquisitely clever and ridiculous 
self-complacency which is its great characteristic, gravely as- 
sure Its readers that to this movement it has always been 
friendly. Before the Zimes, however, ventures on this an- 
nouncement, we shall behold either the Tory Post or the 
reforming Chronicle come vigorously forth in defence of the 
poor man’s claims and savings. The Lvaminer will wait till 
the upholders of the system are in office in Downing Street; 
while the Herald nails its ragged colours to the mast, “and dine 
complaining ; and the Daily Ne ws, faithful to the cotton lords, 
its only friends s, demonstrates to the meanest capacity that 
the system on which Richard Cobden and John Bright have 
erown wealthy as nobles, and which has given to the names of 
Rothschild and Baring a world-wide celebrity, i is fatal to the 
destinies of every human being whose hands are black with 


smoke and hard with labour, and who is clothed in fustian or 
velveteen. 








TOWN CHURCHES. 


WE present our readers with the second of the promised 
series of designs for town churches. It is from the pencil 
of Mr. W ardell, of Hampstead, and of its merit we think 
there can be but one opinion. Mr. Wardell has favoured us 
with the following description of the building and its details. 

The plan consists of a nave and two aisles, chancel, 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, a chamber for the organ 
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and choir, an inner and outer sacristy, a porch, with a 
room above from which the church may be watched; three 
rooms, with a fire-place in each, for confessionals, and = 
receiving persons for instruction, &e. It is designed for : 
piece of ground about 70 feet wide and 90 feet deep, and 1s 
calculated to accommodate 800 persons. There are no gal- 
levies of any kind. ‘The ground plot is supposed to be en- 
closed on both sides by houses, so that light can only be 
obtained from the clerestory and the east and west windows. 
If light could not be had from the east end, the diiliculty 
would be met by having a clerestory to the chancel: which, 
as lt is, Is not necessary. ‘The west window, under or dinary 
circumstances, is a little too large for its position, but its size 
is here essential for light. The confessionals and outer sacrist 
are lighted by openings pierced in their southern wall, which 
is raised above the roof of the aisle. ‘The arrangement for the 
organ, &e. it is believed will be found both effective and con- 
vement, as it is net so enclosed as to prejudice the sound; 
and being placed on the floor, and adjoining the chancel, is 
easy of access, and is directly under the eye of the ofliciating 
clerzsy. If, how ever, it should be desired to have a third altar 
(for lee Blessed Virgin, for instance), this might be made a 
chapel, and the organ and choir moved to the westernmost 
bay of the south aisle (opposite the baptistery); and this 
would be certainly the next best place for it. The baptistery 
is at the west end of the north aisle, near the porch. The 
small door from the inner sacristy to the chancel is proposed 
for the convenience of the priest or sacristan at certain times ; 
but the doorway for the clergy going to the altar, or for pro- 
cessions, &c. w ould be that which leads from the outer sacristy 
into the aisle. It will be observed that the rooms adjoining 
the north aisle being used for confessions, or for persons re- 
quiring interviews with the priests, the sacristies may be kept 
free from intrusion, and used exclusively for their proper 
purpose. The parvise or small room over the porch would 
have a window opening into the aisle, to afford means for 
watching the church when left open. ‘There is no rood-screen 
shewn, that the chancel may be seen better in the drawing ; 
and although the architect himself thinks no church can be 
considered complete or finished without a screen, yet — 
there shall be one or not is of course a question for the cler 
eyman to decide who builds the church. 

The design would be much improved by substituting one 
eentral doorway to the nave for the two as shewn; but the 
” doors opening directly into the church are proposed more 

lor the facility of egress than of ingress, as the pressure and 
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crowding at the doors when a large congregation is leaving the 
church is most inconvenient. There is a third doorw ay throuch 
the porch. It is presumed that chairs alone would be used, 
and benches altogether excluded. There is ample space on 
the sit le walls of the aisles for pictures and im: 1ZeS 5 and this 
position is recommended as being much more desirable than 
the clerestory walls, as pictures placed there are not only too 
far off for ordinary sight, but eannot generally be even looked 
at without pain to the eyes, from the clare of light from the 
neighbouring windows. 

The church would be built of Kentish ragstone, with 
Caen stone dressings; and the architect is of opinion that its 
cost would not execed 4000/., including altars, two bells, and 
fabric fittings, but exclusive of organ, vestments, altar-furni- 
ture, pictures, &e. 

As has been stated, the arrangement here made for the 
position of the organ is that which we have reason to believe 
to be best adapted for the purposes of a Catholic choir. Un- 
fortunately this is a point which has been often grievously 
neglected by modern chureh-builders. It has been forgotten 
that in Gothic times organs were so scarce, that no provision 
whatever is made for them in the old churches. ‘The very 
first organ which was built in England dates with the reign 
of King Charles II. Hence, for this reason, as for various 
others, a mere copy or revival of a building of the fourteenth 
century is practically extremely ill adapted to the wants of 
the Church of to-d \y. 

We should also, in justice to the architect, again request 
our readers to bear in mind, that the present series of designs 
is merely put forth to shew “what can be done with extremely 
limited means. Nothing could be more unfair, either to the 

rarious styles illustrated, or to the architects themselves, than 
to look upon these humble suggestions as designs for model- 
churches, or as intended to answer any other purpose than 
that for which they are specially proposed. In every separate 
instance, also, many alterations might be made, according to 
the necessities, or taste, or wishes, of those who might be “dis- 
posed to adopt it, or something very like it, for actual use. 
In fact, the drawings are little more than hints, intended to 
furnish the non-professional church-builder with some idea of 
the kind of structure which he might hope to raise when 
pinching necessity—and who is not pinched in these days ?— 
compels him to adopt an cconomy as rigid as it is disagreeable. 


























A SUNDAY IN LONDON. 
[Continued from p, 55.] 
CHAPTER VII. 


MONSIEUR MALMONT, 


For some time Charles Burleigh remained without uttering a word. 
By degrees he grew a trifle calmer, and as soon as it seemed wise 
to speak to him, lis venerable friend attempted the task of con- 
solation. 

“ Remember, my dear Charles,” he said, “ that what is a bitter 
loss to you is unquestionably an indescribable gain to the little one 
who has just left us.” 

“Oh, do not speak to me about consolation, sir,” eried the 
young man ; “ it was J who killed her, with my folly and madness 
in talking to her as I did.” 

“ Tnudeed, Charles, you are most unreasonable. You were no 
more the cause of Mary’s accident than I was. I might as well say 
that / killed her, as that you did. And certainly it does picree me 
to the heart to think that she was sitting upon my knee, and that 
T might have saved her if had been more eareful to prevent her 
from falling. But my cominon sense tells me that this is but a 
vain adding to a surrow already sufficiently bitter, and serves only 
to make us forget that the hand of God is to be recognised in death 
as well as in life, and that our dear Mary is already enjoying a hap- 
piness compared to which her happiest moments while she was 
alive were care and anguish.” 

“Ah, M. Malmount,” replied Charles, “if that were only a certain 
truth, instead of one of those delightful fancies which we conjure up 
for ourselves to make death seem less dreadful than it is !” 

“It is no fancy, Charles, you may rest assured,” replied Mal- 
mont ; “Tam as confident that our dear child is at this moment 
enjoying an unspeakable bliss, as that you and I are now talking 
tovether.” 

Charles shook his head in doubt and disagreement ; and Mal- 
mont continued. 

™ Why do you doubt, Charles ?” he asked. 

“Tt is all an unfathomable mystery,” said the youth. “ The 
more I think on the secrets of the unseen world, the more terrible 
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does its darkness appear. I evienot realise it as a truth that Mary is 
now in a state of bliss.” 

* Where, then, do you suppose she is 7” asked Malmont. 

“TT eannot tell,” said Charles ; “TT know nothing about it. It 
evitates me, It meddens me to think on all these thines. I reason 
with myself; [ argue with ethers; [I read; I listen to what other 
people say ; but there is a horrible weight on my heart, and a deadly 
gloom upon my mind, when [ try to believe that any thing exists, 
except what my senses shew to me.” 

“Tam not surprised, Charles, at what you say,” re‘oined Mal- 
mont, “and, considering all thines, IT am searecly shocked at it 5 so 
do not be afraid to speak all your mind without reserve.” 

“ Tell me, then, sir,” said Charles, suddenly, “ on your honour, 
what do you believe to be the condition of my sister at this mo- 
ment ?” 

“ T will tell you not only what I believe, but what I know,” he 
replicd. “ Mary is, at this moment, contemplating that, to which all 
that mortal soul ever conceived in its loftiest Imaginings is folly and 
vanity. Tler young soul is absorbed in Dbeholding, in loving, in 
adoring that Infinite and Incomprehensible Spirit, who originally 
called her into existence, and by whose will she, this very day, was 
taken away from amongst us. Not only are all her infantine facul- 
ties developed and perfected in a most wonderful manner, so that she 
is enabled to look upon God himself, and in some degree to compre- 
hend his nature and his glory, but a joy and happiness has taken 
possession of her, filling her, and inebriating her with sensations so 
sweet, so transporting, that In ovr happiest moments on earth we 
‘an literally not even conceive of any thing so rapturous. That 
ineffable sight which is hidden from owr eyes, the nature of God, 
and all his boundless perfections, is actually spread out before the 
marvelling eaze of her who, but an hour ago, was busied with the 
toys of infancy. O my God! may I one day join her before thy 
throne !” eried the old man, as his thoughts overeame him. Then 
he went on: 

“ And more than all this, Mary at this moment sees Him of 
whom you heard her speak to me so truly and lovingly not an hour 
ago. She sees Him who, though He is a man, and was once an 
infant like herself, was then, and still is, the Almighty God him- 
self. She sees Him who shed his blood for her; she marks the 
prints of the nails and the wounded side, and she looks up into that 


countenance which beams with a more than human love ; while He 
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contemplates er with divine complacency, as one of those whom He 
died to save, and whom his Father has given Him to be with Him 
where He is for ever. 

“ And still more, she looks around her, and sees the whole com- 
pany of saints from Adam until now, with the angels of God, all 
sharing one common and never-ceasing happiness. She sees the 
mother of Jesus Christ, the patriarchs, the apostles, the martyrs, 
and, among the rest, her own infant brother, who went before her 
to lis home, as you know, some years ago. Still more, also, she 
sees you, and me, and all of us, in this lower world ; for as she sees 
God, in Him she sees all that He thinks fit to make manifest to her 
knowledge. And as she is not changed in herself, except so far as 
to be made perfect, she has not lost her identity, or her former love 
for you, and her parents, and for all she loved amongst us ; and as 
she contemplates the infinite elories of her God and Saviour, she 
prays to Him on our behalf, that we may come and join her, and 
share her blessedness.” 

“Oh, that all this were indeed a truth!” eried young Burleigh. 
“Oh, why, why is it all so dark and mysterious ? why cannot I know 
whether all this is true, or only a pious dream, a mockery to my 
soul, a fancy with which men have been deluding themselves for 
eenerations and generations 

“Tt ds true,” rejoined Malmont, “ if any thing in this world is 
true. Vou doubt it—/7 knowit. You doubtit, and on no reasonable 
erounds whatever; I not only believe it on proofs such as no 





rational man ought to deny, but I know it from reasons in which I 
fear I should have little sympathy from you. Salli my words can 
be of comfort to you in your misery, you may take the assertion of 
one who has devoted his whole life to thoughts of another world, 
that your little sister is, at this very time, in happiness indeserib- 
able.” 

“ Do you really mean, then, M. Malmont,” asked Charles, “ that 
every person who dies passes into this glorious existence? Why, 
that is the very thing which Terai to believe ; and yet in some way 
or other. 1 find it just as impossible to beheve this as a reality, as to 
put my faith in all the dogmas of orthodox Christianity.” 

“ Far from it, indeed,” replied Malmont. “ Lt is not all who 
are saved, but I know that our dear little Mary is one of those who 
are So.” 

“« Why?’ asked Charles. “ Who told you so? You speak in 


riddles.” 
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“ Beeause T know she has been baptised, and was too young to 
have forfeited the gifts which her baptism conferred on her.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Charles, “is thaé your only reason? Do 
you really mean to tell me that you, a man of sense and learning, 
and some seventy years of age besides, suppose a child’s future des- 
tiny to depend upon the pouring a little water upon its head ?” 

“JT am not now proving my faith to you, Charles,” said Mal- 
mont; “nor even explaining it. Lam only telling you what [ 
believe, and what J know.” 

“ Well, I have heard that you attribute great efficacy to these 
kinds of things,” said the other. “ I recollect, now you speak on 
the subject, hearmg something or other about your actually baptising 
Mary yourself. Was it not so ?” 

“Yes, it was so, indeed. The child, when about a month old, 
was suddenly taken ill, when I was in the house, and seeing it was 
likely to die, I took it in my arms, and baptised it on the spot. As 
it happened, the child recovered ; and your father aud mother, with 
their eld-fashioned Chureh-of-England ideas, were not satisfied with- 
out taking it to be christened by their regular minister at church. 
ro, you see, L have the best reason for knowing that your sister re- 
cecived tlie erace of baptism.” 

* And supposing she had not been baptised,” said I, here interrupt- 
ing the conversation, to which Valentine and myself had been listen- 
ing, with some little shame at the thoucht that we might be consi- 
dered as intruders ;—* supposing she had not been baptised ; do you 
really mean to say, sir, that you imegine the innocent babe would 
have perished eternally 

“Not so,” replied Malmont ; “I do not believe she would. I 
believe that she would have entered on a lower state of existence, 
perhaps some such as we enjoy in this life when we are freed from 
pains ; but that she would not have been admitted into the actual 
presence of Almighty God.” 

“Ah, well!” interrupted young Burleigh ; “it is well for you, 
M. Malmont, to be happy in these ideas of yours ; but I cannot 
bring myself to believe any of these things. I feel nothing but 
terror and dread when I would pierce the veil that hides futurity 
gs 
to my poor father and mother, my heart is torn and shattered by 


from my eyes. Believe me, sir, with all my foolish and rude sayin 


agonising thoughts on these questions. I see my parents disposing 
of all the most awful and mysterious subjects coolly, and with no 


more knowledge of their mysteriousness than if they were so many 
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common, newspaper, every-day facts. I question them as to the 
grounds of their belief, but I get no satisfactory replies. The more 
deeply L try to probe their minds, the more am I convinced that 
they do not realise the meaning of their own words ; and so, while 
[ reverence their simplicity and humble content, 1 am disgusted 
with all they would fain make me believe. Indeed, M. Malmout, 
when I try to think over my real state, belief, and prospects, 1 feel 
as if L was standing upon the brink of a tremendous cliff} in the 
darkest midnight. LT hear the ragine of the waves below me, but I 
see nothing. Every now and then | fancy I hear voices calling me, 
sometimes In anger, sometimes in mockery, sometimes in love ; aud 
then I strain my ears with a wild energy to catch the sounds they 
utter; but all is vain. I listen and Listen; but there is no sound 
except the rushing of the sea beneath my feet. And as there I 
stand, L feel tempted to cast myself down headlong, closing my 
eyes, and striving to embrace tlie vast, illimitable void before me ; 
and to find, by an awful experiment, what are indeed the realives 
that encompass me; and even at the cost of aeath,—ay, death eter- 
nal !—to know, instead of being torn in pieces by this fearful doubt.” 

“Do you mean that you sometimes contemplate suicide ?” asked 
Valentine, terrified at the youth's vehemence. 

“God forgive me for it,” exclatmed the youth ; “but so itis. I 
am literally frenzied with the tortures of thought within my breast. 
Wherever I turn, I find no rest ; for I find no knowledge. 1 per- 
ceive that I can learn what is true and prudent in all that is most 
transitory and worthless ; but L wander, in thought at least, through 
the universe, and find none to guide me, or to unfold to me the 
awful mysteries of my being. But 1 only shock and distress you, 
M. Malmont ; you never heard such seutiments from a young man 
before, I dare say.” 

“ Tar from it, indeed, my poor young friend,” said the old man, 
gently and affectionately. “I understand you, and feel for you 
with all my heart. I know, I may say, by experience, how terribly 
powerful are such thoughts when once they have possession of the 
mind; but I know also the remedy for them, though perhaps you 
could not, or would not, seek your cure in the same way that 1 have 
found mine.” 

Charles made no reply, and I therefore again took up the con- 
Versation myself. 

“T confess, sir,” I said, “that I am little enough predisposed to 
the ideas you seem to entertain respecting these subjects. Never 
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theless, the way you speak of vourself interests me excessively ; and 
if you would not think it impertinent, I should esteem it a great 
favour if you would tell us now at once by what steps you have 
come to regard matters in the light in which vou appear to view 
them. Tim sure my friend Mr. Valentine feels with me; and though 
L cannot pretend to the seme intense feclines on religious questions 
with Mir, Charles Burleigh, yet, believe me, it is from more than mere 
curiosity I put this request.” 

“fam not particularly fond ef talking about myself,” replied 
Malmont ; “ but vet, as perhaps what [T have to say may interest both 
you and my friend Charles, [ will just give you a brief sketch of 
what J passed through when [ was a much younger man than I am 
how. 

“ About thirty vears ago, I was living in the place where I was 
born and bred, a small country town in the south of France. I in- 
herited a moderate fortune, for a Frenchman. from my father, and 
passed my life In my own chateau, looking after my vinevards, and 
troubling myself httle enough about politics, of which we were all 
rather tired at the time | speak of. My father was one of the few 
landed proprictors who had escaped without ruin during the troubles 
of the Revolution, the Consulate, and the Empire. He was a quiet 
and devout old man, who cared little for this world, if only he could 
co to church pea ‘eably, aul vossip a little with the euré of the pa- 
rish ; and I believe he hed few troubles after he had recovered from 
his grief at my mother’s death. His chief plague arose from myself, 
for L was a hot-headed vehement youth, independent in spirit, and, 
though [always abhorred the atheism and laxity of the times, yet 
my proud judement often caused my gentle-minded father sore per- 
plexities ; and [ loved to puzzle him and the venerable old curé with 
questions, theological aud philosophical, which their wits could never 
solve. On the whole, nevertheless, [ was certainly a model to the 
usual young men of the times, and I despised them quite as much 
as L disliked their principles, The worst of it was, that [ knew my 
own comparative worth, and cherished in myself an overweening 
confidence in my own inteerity, faith, and piety, in an age when 
almost every youth was an infidel and a scoundrel of the first 
water. 

« All went on pretty quietly with me, however. After a time I 
married, and was happy in my marriage. I had three children, and 
the longer I lived, the more I loved them and my wife, and the hap- 
pier Lerew. Still, there was an aching at my heart that I could never 
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cure. I tried all sorts of means, except positive vice, but in vain. 
IT read, and talked, and meditated ; I strove to be a great philoso- 
pher as well as a good Christian. I took to sporting, in our quiet 
French way. I altered my house, and relaid out my grounds. For 
a time I was a fanatie in growing vines, and in trying to improve 
the quality of the wine produced in my neighbourhood. I was 
tolerably diligent in my religious duties of all kinds, but I eoa/d 
not throw my whole heart into them as I desired. IT knew the folly 
and vanity of life and all earthly happiness, but my mind seemed 
chained down, not to positively vile things, but to worthless trifles, 
and [could not burst my bonds. I strove to reason myself into 
more fervent devotion, and perfect peace of mind. I scorned infi- 
delity and heentiousness. I saw through its mockeries. I read the 
philosophy then on the merease in Germany, and detected, with 
triumphant delight, its sophistries and self-contradictions. As to 
the more wild and open atheism of my countrymen, [ laughed at it, 
Tabhorred it, [trampled on it. In short, I was as proud of being a 
Christian as they were of being unbelievers. I could not conceive 
how any man of common honesty and independence of judement 
could doubt the faith in which I had been educated ; and as to all 
the separate objections to its individual doctrines, 1 treated them 
with contempt and pity, as the reverics of fools and ignorant per- 
Sons. 

“When my father died, I felt Mis loss a good deal ; and, for a 
while, the very sadness his death produced was a positive addition 
to my happiness ; for 1¢ softened my heart, and took me away from 
that perpetual self-contemplation which was my bane. After a time, 
however, this temporary gentleness wore oi!; and I became more 
haughty than before. I grew irritable to my wife and family, and 
my days were sometimes spent in alternate fits of anger and re- 
pentance ; for L abhorred myself for my ill-humour and impatience, 
and strove to the utmost to make amends for my excesses of self- 
will.” 

“That is just what I am ; or, rather, what I was,” interrupted 
young Burleigh ; “for Iam getting worse than this every day that 
passes.” 

Without noticing the interruption, Malmont continued :—*“ One 
day in particular, IT was overwhelmed with my own tormenting 
thoughts. The weather was superbly beautiful, and I passed several 
hours by the side of a stream, overhung by thickly-wooded banks, 
on the top of which I sat, and watclied the unceasing flow of the 
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clear waters below me. Not a sound broke the stillness of the 
summer morning, except the chirping of the birds, the hum of the 
bees, and the occasional splash of a tiny fish in the stream. There 
was that kind of feeling of peace and love pervading all around me 
of which one is CONSCIOUS OlL SOME of the elorious days of June and 
July, and which, even in this colder country, [ have sometimes ex- 
pericnced, But bright and tender as was all without, in my heart I 
Was more bitterly couscious than ever of a want of harmony between 
myself and nature, or, rather, the God of nature. What to do, I 


kuew not. My very soul ached and struggled, and I almost cried 
wt undefinable anguish which the heart endures when 
she is not thoroughly at peace. Ll meditated, I prayed, and that 
fervently. IT asked for rest, and power over myself, at all costs ; 
and though T certainly little knew what [ asked for, yet I have rea- 
son to believe that Twas sincere in my prayers, and that, had the 
future been visilly set before my eyes, and a choice been given to 
me respecting my coming lot, L should have embraced that which was 
at once bitter and purifying, rather than the swect and the decep- 


than a mere passing gleam of joy irradiated my soul. The old rest- 


tive. Sel, with all my efforts, and all my siacerity, nothing more 


lessness aud want of selfcommand still clung to me; and almost 
nore excited than usual, T walked home at the hour of dinner. 

“The moment I entered the house, I perecived that something 
unusual and serious had taken place. An old servant came up, and 
saying, ‘Oh, Monsieur, have you seen Madame P urged me to seek 
my wife without an instant’s delay. My wife was not in the room 
where she was generally to be found at this hour of the day, and 
T ran with a beating heart upstairs to her bedroom. There she lay, 
inseusible, upon the bed, with nearly the whole household crowded 
round her, and my children in tears, entreating the servants not 
to» let their mother die. A doctor and a priest had been sent for, 
aud soon arrived, but my wife never spoke again. Apoplexy had 
struck her in the midst of her health, and she never opened her eyes, 
nor breathed even a sigh. 

+ For myself, Twas stunned, and was long time scareely conscious 
of my loss. LT went about my ordinary duties apparently calinly and 
resularly, and comforted my poor children as best I might, and not 
without success. By degrees their young hearts revived, and 1 
watched them pass their days in alternations of grief and cheerful- 
ness. Dut I remained the same. Sometimes I wept, sometimes I 
smiled, nor did I shun society; but in my secret heart I felt that 
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terrible sensation which had oppressed me before my wife's death 
more eruclly than ever. My faculties seemed leaving me. Intellee- 
tually, by efforts of thought, T comprehended my state, IT reflected ou 
the truths of religion, I rejoiced to believe that my wife had died in 
the faith, and with true penitence, for such she had always lived. 
All that the Church taught me to do for her, for myself, for my 
children, I carefully performed, not exactly mechanically, but yet not 
revising what I did. In fact, nothing seemed real to me. My own 
existence seemed almost a delusion or adream. TI felt as a drowning 
man must feel, who clings to the rock upon which he has not 
strength to climb, by a fragment which every moment threatens to 
be crushed beneath his grasp. The visible aud the invisible world 
alike seemed hidden from my sight. Every now and then most 
awful temptations shook my soul. I was tempted to curse God and 
die. I was tempted to disbelieve, not only my faith as a Chiristian, 
but the very existence of God Himself. My health meanwhile was 
good, and few persons on conversing with me, or observing my daily 
life, would have supposed that I suffered more than was natural to 
one whose loss was as grievous as mine. At length I could scarcely 
pray at all. I did continue my regular prayers indeed, and even 
communicated oftener than before, for Twas conscious of a greater 
religious sincerity than before my bereavement ; but LT became less 
and less able to bring myself to believe in any thing that was invi- 
sible, though in my wi//, I believe, my faith was quite unshaken. 
At the same time I stretched out my arms to embrace the cross that 
Was given me to bear, striving to do so with a true heart, and with 
such joy, peace, and humility as T could command. Nothing, how- 
ever, gave me any real satisfaction, except a brief prayer I frequently 
uttered that God would do any thing He pleased with me, if only 
Ife would save me from myself. 

“T often used to ponder, too, in a sort of cold, speculative way, 
about my future lot. I thought over all things that might pos 
sibly occur to me, and strove to arm myself against every contin- 
geney ; but in some way or other IT never thoroughly contemplated 
the probability, or even possibility, of the affliction which next befel 
me. In one week my children all died, and I was left alone. A 
contagious fever, which broke out in my own house, carried them off 
one after the other, and I stood on earth as in the midst ofa desert. 
The good euré of my parish strove most affectionately to console me ; 
but for some reason or other, his words passed over me like a breeze 
upon the woods. They stirred the leaves, but left the deep-rooted 
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trunks unmoved. He praised me for my resignation; he exhorted 
me not to murmur or repine ; he bade me contemplate the cross of 
Jesus Christ, and find consolation in his sufferings; he pointed out 
to me the benefits of tribulation; but when I tried to explain to him 
the inward state of all my thoughts, I soon found that, excellently 
as he replied to me when I confessed to him my positive and more 
erievous sins, he was unequal to fathoming the depths of my mental 
} atady. At last [ ceased to consult him, and struveled to bear up 
as best [ nueht, trusting to these general directions which I knew 
iat the best spiritual writers gave to persons in perplexity and af- 
Hetion. 

“Tt was not lone, however. before ny state beeame altogether 
unbearable. A bewildering and universal scepticism was day by day 
gaining more complete possession of my soul, and I was beginning 
to think how possible it was that all [ had hitherto believed was 
nothing more than a delusion and a superstition. These thoughts 
haunted me ke a spectre. A voice seemed ever whispering to me 
that it was impossible that the religion in which LI had been brought 
up could be true. All the difficulties which I had ever heard infidels 
urve against Christianity occurred to me with tenfold strength, until 
my Whole imagination was possessed with a fear that nothing existed 
which was not Coen sable by the Senses, ] shuddered, and Was ago- 
nised at the thoueht, and struveled to east it from me as the most 
horrible of sins. Still it assailed me again and again, and I was 
foolish enoveh to suffer my mind to dweli upon such ideas, though I 
did uot willingly consent to them or embrace them, and never ceased 
my ordinary devotional exercises. 

“ At last, one day I was sitting at the very spot where [ had passed 
the morning of the day that my wife died, and was thinking over all 
that had since befallen me, when the horrible supposition struck me, 
that if my religion were true, it would have supported me more 
powerfully and efficaciously in my season of sorrows. Then, [ 
thought, it és a delusion, And why not a delusion? How mon- 
strous to suppose that Tam really living iv the midst of that super- 
natural world which I have been accustomed to believe in! Is it 
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not ineredible, that if all this immense sacramental system, 1 which 


I have put my trust, were what it pretends to be, it would not com- 


mend itself openly to the judgments of all mankind?) What! I 
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hought, em I positively surrounded with invisible agencies, and 


see no token of their presence ? Can I believe that the infinite and 


eternal One should be literally working niiracles upon tens of thou- 
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suauds of altars every day, and that a divine effluence is pouring 
forth upon every member of this Christian Church, and upon them 
alone!) Surely, it is but a dream. And why not a dream? Has 
not iman been subject to the maddest of frenzies from his earliest 
times! Why should [ and others be exempt? <All this, I say, 
passed through my mind with awful energy and swiftness ; and I 
lay there upon the greensward aghast and trembling. Yet I am 
coufident that not for a moment did I ceive full consent to the 
thoughts, or luse my conviction, that, nevertheless, my faith was 
true. I strove, deed, to pray, and, with my ewi/l I did pray ; 
though it was with the utmost difficulty T could realise the fact that 
[was speaking dv such a being as God. Long time my inind con- 
tinued to wander, and be agitated with storms ef thought. By and 
by, mechanically, [ plucked a flower that yrew by ny side, and 
looked intently at its structure, scarcely knowing what [ was doing. 
J pulled it to pieces, and examined its minute structure, and ad- 
mired the exquisite beauty of its delicate tints, and thought of the 
marvellous organisation by which it was brought to the perfect state 
ian Which I saw it. Then, with the rapidity of lightning, an over- 
whehning thought struck me, and pierced ime through and through. 
This flower, [ thought, is but one of millions and millions and mil- 
lions. And I strove to conceive of the multitude of flowers and 
leaves which I Awew to exist in this earth alone. Often and often 
as Thad pondered on the countless multitude of individual plants 
and animals which exist, never before had the fearfulness of that 
multitudinous quantity so completely seized upon my mind. I 
looked upwards into the branches of a vast oak, under which I was 
sitting, and beheld its myriad leaves sparkling in the sun, and wav- 
ine beneath the breeze. The boundless complication of the organi- 
sation which was employed in the structure of that single tree abso- 
lutely appalled ime. It came like an avenging power, and smote my 
intellect to the earth. T positively trembled at the contemplation of 
the wisdom, the skill, and the power which was exerted by the Creator 
of those gigantic boughs and innumerable leaves. Then it seemed 
as ifa voice said to me, ‘ What greater miracle than this is there in 
the faith thou art despising and disbelieving ? In a moment the 
maduess of my pretending to criticise a religion, because its mys- 
teries were unfathomable, struck me with overwhelming force. 
There, before my eyes, I saw that which baled all my utmost com- 
prehension, What cannot Z/e do, 1 thought, who made this tree? 
‘Vhen there swept across my brain a recollection of the truth, that 
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this tree was but one of such multitudes, that mortal mind cannot 
even conceive them number: and that the omnipotent ageney which 
I saw at work in the flower in my hand was equally exerted through 


’ 
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yet, that all these wonders were hidden from almost all my fellow- 
creatures, and, as far as man is concerned, were seemingly uscless, 
and a waste of Divine power and wisdom, The more I reflected, 
the more insane did it appear that such a being as I, or any other 
man, should presume to criticise a faith which, in my calmest mo- 
ments, | knew was supported by unanswerable proofs. I perceived 
thet the friehtful thoughts wlich had been haunting me were but 
fond and foolish deceits, impressions made upon my imagination, 
and snares from which, as a rational being, | was bound to flee. 
Nevertheless, a terrible avitation still possessed me ; and all I could 
do was to ery aloud, again and again, £O God, have merey on me ; 
for Tam nothing, and Thou art all in all ? 

“Tn this mood [returned to my house, and strove to regain my 
calimess, and to preserve the impressions [ had received. The next 
day Thad an unexpected visit from an old friend, whom T had not 
seen for many years, and who had been a missionary in China, but 
had returned in order to recruit his health. In our youth we had 
been on the most intimate terms, and that very evening I unbo- 
somed to my fricud all my sorrows and trials. To my surprise, he 
thoucht far less of what I teld him than I had anticipated, and 
told me that my case was but one of a multitude ; and he assured 
me that the day would come when all the clouds that had so long 
darkened my soul would disappear. With all the freedom of friend- 
ship, he made no attempts to conceal from me his conviction, that 
the real source of my perplexitics lay in an intense pride of intellect, 
end a subtle attachment to the world, which united to paralyse my 
religious life, and though they did net actually destroy my faith, and 
separate my affections from God, yet were of fatal tendency, and 
kept me ever on the brink of falling away. In most cases, he said 
that nothing availed to break down the senseless pride of intellect of 
such persons as myself, except some such trials as those I had un- 
dergone, in which the utter powerlessness of the human mind to 
fathom the mysteries of its own being, or to force itself to act ac- 
cording to what it knows to be reasonable, is, as it were, burnt into 
the soul. My terrible domestic calamities he also regarded as a 


merciful chastisement, sent to make me feel the absolute necessity 


of some supernatural strength to support the mind in its agonies ; 
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so that the combined result of my religious doubts, and of the rend- 
ing of the affections of my heart, was such a practical conviction of 
the mingled wretchedness and impotence of man when left to him- 
self, as could be wrought in me by no mere arguments or reflec- 
tions. 

“And when Tasked him how long he thought my sufferings 
would endure, he told me that he could form no conjecture, that 
God alone knew what was in me, and what was necessary for me ; 
but that, in the end, if I would but steadfastly act aright, according 
to waat t Avewto be the truth, all would assuredly be well. Therefore 
he counselled to continue all my religious exercises more diligently 
than ever, and the more vehemently I was assailed by sceptical 
doubts, the more vigorously to put my faith to the test of practice, 
in order that my reason might have fair play, and I might not be 
duped by the illusions of seuse, and the phantoms of that imagina- 
tion which I could clearly see was not a safe guide to be relied on 
for a single moment. On this advice [ acted. What had passed in 
my mind had coneineed me of its wisdom, though as yet I could 
scarecly realise it. However, I did act upon it, and, by degrees,— 
slowly, indeed, but surely,—all took place as my friend had foretold. 
From that hour until the present, my faith has strengthened, deep- 
ened, and become ever more and more clear ; and though [I have 
endured many a sad hour since the time of which I tell you, and 
cone through much of which I could not speak, yet never have my 
feet moved off from the rock ; and my sorrows are now for others’ 
sake, and my pity for those who know not the peace which I myself 
enjoy. This, my dear young friend, is my experience ; and such would 
be yours too, if you were to follow in the steps which I have trod. 
flowever, we will say no more of the subject just now, for an en- 
gavement calls me elsewhere, and I must say farewell.” 

Such was M. Malmont’s story. Whether he was an enthusiast, 
or a man of sense and enlightened picty, I leave you to Judge. His 
words seemed to make but a slight impression upon young Burleigh, 
who only sighed, and said he wished he was like his kind adviser. 
As for Valentine and myself, we did not know what to say, and were 
almost relieved to remember that we had been staying in the house 
an extravagantly long time ; and, with a few commonplace words 
of consolation, we left at the same time with Malmont, he turning in 
one direction, and we in another. 

[To be continued.] 
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AMONG the many mysterious mercies of Almighty God to- 
wards his creatures must be reckoned his concealment of the 
invisible world from our ordinary sight. It is not the face 
of his own inc ‘On pte hensible Majesty alone which would be 
unendurable by mor eyes. Such as we now are, we could 
not bear to have faith at once transmuted into vision. The 
soul would sink terrified, crushed, and despairing, were the 
most common facts of her own inward life and circumstances 
revealed to her with all the distinetness of their unveiled 
reality. Who could endure, without miraculous support, to 
behold the saints in glo ry, the Just In purgatory, or the dammed 
in hell? Who could bear the agony of the sight of himself 
and his sins? And who could go about his daily duties, and 
_— liis appoints ‘d course, were he suddenly illumined so as 

» perecive that warfare of angels and devils in the midst of 
whieh he is ever, without a moment’s cessation, most deeply 
involved? ‘The whole life of society must be palsied, and the 
heart stricken with helpless anguish, were that fearful conflict 
secn as well as known, were it as powerfully manifested to 
our senses as it is habitually realised by our faith. 

Yet ever and anon the fearful stillness is broken, and the 
voice of a trumpet rings in our ears, and betokens the mortal 
fiereeness of the strife that is going on. Now here, now 
there, some great law of nature is suspended, and the eye of 

the believer penetrates for a moment into the world unscen, 
and marks the hosts of the contending armies engaged in the 
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fight. To some chosen one, yet not perhaps to such an one 
as we should have chosen, a saint comes down from his celestial 
home, and bears a message from his Lord to his brethren yet 
militant among men. Nor are signs altogether wanting, to 
bespeak the powers which the spirit of evil exercises unseen 
around us. Some demoniac possession, some inexplicable and 
antichristian physical phenomena, or some strange portent 
in heathen Jands, gives warning both of the reality and the 
deadly nature of that struggle “which is w aved between the 
hostile hosts of the invisible world. 

Sull, these things are comparatively infrequent. The daily 
Jife of the immense majority of Catholics is purely a life 
of faith alone; and it is in the various characters and actions 
= mien amidst whom their lot is cast that they have to 

‘ck for signs of the warfare which 1 is ever going on between 
ie friends and the eneimies of God. Miracles are, on the 
whole, rare; that is, they are rare in the Church taken as 
one vast body; the ugh in certain individual cases they are 
more frequent, and even become, as it were, the very laws of 
their combined spiritual and physical life, 

Nevertheless, in order to attain a distinct and complete 
view of the undying hostility which reigns between the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ and the kingdom of the world, it is 
necessary to include in our range both the ordinary and the 
extraordinary operations both of divine grace and of infernal 
malice. A true history of the Church of Christ from its first day 
until now, with all its boundless variations in detail, is simply 
x record of the two different modes in which this strife has 
beon carricd on. And such as Is the compiete chronicle of the 
fortunes of the Church, such is every fragment of her story, 
such the sight which mects our view when we glance at hex 
state in our own days, or take up a chance cc lecti ion of the 
Catholic and anti-Catholic publications of auy one period in her 
existence. Such is the tale told by the few bocks just now 
before us, and which have come together in our hands more by 
accident than from. any other cause. It is the old story stil. 
The Church and the world; Almighty God now h olding lis 
hand and suilering his cnemies to do their pleasure, now int- 
printing upon the visible universe some sudden token of the 
omuipotence of that will without which the “laws of nature” 
must sink into primeval chaos; the wisdom and organisation 
of the Church; the miracles of Saints; the apparition of Mary 
before the eyes of mortals; the frenzy and the folly of man ; 
with an endless variation in the weapons he wields against 
the Church which he abhors; and all these varying only in 
their form, yet ever the same. Now it is Herod, now Julian, 
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now Luther; now it is the old Ephesian unbeliever whe 
hardens himself against the miracles wrought by the hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons from an Apostle’s body; now it is a 
Hobart Seymour making merry with the thought of such 
power residing in images in medern Rome. It is the old 
story stl, and so it will ever remain until the door of hell is 
closed, and the number of the jewels in the Redeemer’s crown 
is completed, and the Church in glory knows nothing of Satan 
and his instruments, save that the smoke from their place of 
torment “aseendeth for ever and ever,” while in heaven “again 
they say, Alleluia.” 

The first book on our list is, indeed, scareely to be classed 
with the more openly antichristian wespous which are 
forged by the enemies of the Church. Many a person will 
account us guilty of uncharitableness when we ascribe it to 
that evil one who is ever employing his scrvants in his miser- 
able cause. And of course, when we speak cf Mr. Seymour, 
we speak of him only as he appears in his writings and past 
publie acts. Of himsclf we say nothing, as we know eoteng 
of his priv: ite history. It is not absolutel ly bevond the range 
of possibility that he should be in a state of invincible igno- 
rance ; tho ugh i in all honesty we must admit that a less cre- 
ditable and honourable publication we have not often seen. 
It has indecd so little to recommend it, either in the way 
of ability or candour, that we had no thought ts of noticing it, 
until we heard that it had made some noise in the Protestant 
world, and that persons of sense considered that “ it ought to 
be answered.” A hasty glance at its pages, also, so clearly 
betrayed its character, that—-to tell the whole truth—we were 
unwilling to wade throug hh Mr. Seymour’s lengthy descrip- 
tious unless absolutely compelled. However, to our sur- 
prise, we learnt that the book was accounted unanswerable ; 
and some of our own readers, both Catholic and Protestant, 
Wishing to sce it reviewed, unwillingly we undertook the task. 

But first we took the very natural precaution of ascer- 
taining how far Mr. Seymour's fictions were even founded on 
fact. Having a lively recollection of the author's affair—not 
of Aconour—with a certain brother Protestant cle reyman a 
few years ago, and, moreover, being tolerably sure that Mr. 
Seymour knew little or nothing of “the Italian language, we 
wrote to one of the Jesuits with whom he held his conversa- 
tions, and with whom we happen to be acquainted, and put 
to him one cr two que stions respecting Mr. Seymoun’s inter- 
views. All our suspicions Father Mazio has confirmed. He 
informs us that the very title of this book was an untruth, 
for that there had been but ¢wo Mornings’ Discussions be- 
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tween Jesuits and Mr. Seymour; that though he himself had 
paid Mr. and Mrs. Seymour a few visits of courtesy, in which 
religious ners had been among others talked of, yet that 
the real disputations were stmapty two. Mr. Seymour also, 
he tells us, was totally unable to converse in Italian, espe- 
cially on subjects of any importance, such as theological con- 
troversy 5 While though he himself, Father Mazio, both 
writes and speaks Enelish well, yet the Jesuit father with 
whom Mr. Seymour ehic fly disptited does not understand a 
word of English! The consequence was, that the conversa- 
tions—(which, further, were cut short by the Jesuit’s dinner- 
hour)—were affairs of interpretation, in Which necessarily the 
interlocutors had much difficulty in understanding one ano- 
ther, and the more so, as Mr. Seymour (as his book she Ws) is 
totally ignorant of the real doctrines taught by the Church 
of Rome. All this is studiously conce ‘aled in the MW MRINGS. 
In order to give more importance to his book—we quote 
Father Mazio’s remarks almost word for word—and to glo- 
riy himself by shewing that he has fought with and foiled 
many of the ablest Jesuits at Loine, he has, by a romantic 
fiction, mm tiplied his opponents. Of one Join! t he has made 
no less than five. The Jesuit of the first chapter, who is 
represented as describing at large the Leationts of the So- 
ciety 5 the Jesuit in the second chapter, who was first intro- 
duced to Mr. Seymour; the priest of considerable —— 
who held a posilion of great “influen ce in the Church, and w 
forms the subject of tiie fifth el hapter 5 ; the professor of ieee 
Law spoken of in the whole seventh chapter; the other Je- 
sult of whom so much is said in the cighth chapter; are but 
different representations of oxe poor Jesuit, Padre MJazio ! 
It is false that he after his first introduction to Mr. Seymour 
introduced dwo other Jesuits to him, who remained with hii 
Jor some hours (p. 80). The only persons whom Father 
Mazio introduced in subsequent and different times were Mr. 
Connelly and Dr. Grant the rector of the Scotch College at 
Rome, who were not Jesuits, besides Father Passaglia, with 
Whom, as has been said, teeo conferences were held. When 
visiting the Roman Colleg e, Mr. Seymour was presented to the 
libraria uw, Father S: cechi,, ‘with whom he spoke very little, and 
then to Father Marchi, in the Museum, with whom he hada 
rather long conversation. Father Mazio is not aware that Mr. 
Seymour had any intercourse with any other Jesuit in Rome. 
As to Mr. Seymour’s netion that Father Mazio was se- 
lected for his opponent, with all the conclusions he would 
draw from this idea, let us again hear Father Mazio’s obser- 
vations. First of all, he was not sent by the General, who, as 
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far as Father Mazio can Judge, knew nothing whaterer of the 
whole matter. We went, of course, with his immediate Su- 
perior’s leave, but at the proposal of a lay-brother of the 
Gest, who was acquainted with Inspector Farina, a distin. 
guished officer, In whose house Mr. Seymour lived, and who 
expres sed Mir. Seymour's wish to converse with some Jesuit. 
Nor was Father Mazio applied to because he was a most 
influential member of the order (he had been a Jesuit only 
eight years, — had entered the society a layman, and thirty- 
two years of age), but beeause it was known that he could 
speak English. Ife had translated Lingard’s JZistory of 
England, Dr. Wiseman’s Conferences on Science and Reli- 
gion, and many other Enelish tracts ; and he was in the habit 
of conve rsing with Enelishmen, Amerieans, and Germans. 
The method in which our author has detailed the conver. 
sations is just such as might be anticipated from a person 
whose notions of truth and falsehood are—to say the very 
least—so extremely confused. Father Mazio thus charae- 


terises these to misrepresentations. Not only has 
Mr. Seymour generaliy misunderstood, misconstrued, and 
misstated the aying s of his opponents; not only has he put 


together things wide were ha rdly touched upon, on different 
oceasions, and given them the air of a regular polcinical dis- 
cussion; not only hes he represented things in a curtailed 
way W hen it suited bis purpose,—but he has introduced sub- 
jects of disenssion in his narrative which Father Mazio never 
spoke of; he has attributed to him answers which he knows 
nothing of ; he has arrayed against him objecetions in a deve- 
loped form which were cither but slightly mentioned on the 
actual oceasion, or never oppo: ed at all. By this way of 
arranging and disposing of the whole matter, he has found it 
asy to make it appear that his opponents were sottish, n- 
consistent, and quite beaten by him. Mr. Seymour, when 
conversing with Father Mazio, was extremely cautious and 
reserved, Ile would not appear, as he avows it himself, 
controversial © pponent, but only a modest inquirer. Accord- 
ingly, if he mentioned an objectic n, 1t was without urging it 
m uch: and he seemed, as it were, to acquiesce in the answer 
he received (except in the two regular conferences with 
Father Passaglia): so that the manner in which he has repre- 
sented the conversations in his book ts totally unlike the real 
facts. 

Such is the confirmation we have received of our suspicions 
of this writer’s veracity and competence. Surely it is more 
than sufficient to convince any upright and honest Protestant 
that his work is a worthless ‘calumny. It bears on its face 
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the proofs of its fictitiousness ; and would not be accepted as 
true by any person who really cared for truth, even when the 
characters of Jesuits are concerned. 

That we ourselves wer e justified in entertaining our sus- 
picions of Mr. Seymour’s veracity, a brief recital of the facts 
of the affair to which we have already alluded will abundantly 
prove. About three years and a half ago, Mr. Seymour 
stated at a meeting of the Protestant huveciation, that some 
years before that time he had been informed by the Rev. 
Francis Merewether, the Rector of Cole-Orton in Leicester- 
shire, that forty or fifty elereymen of the Established Church 
had been seer< tly reconciled to the Church of Rom 1e, While 
they retained their position and emoluments as ministers of 
the Establishment. Mr. Merewether, es Mr. Seymour stated, 
had eiven him this information on the ; Luthority of a letter 
of Mr. Ambrose Phillipps, of Grace Dieu, a well-known 
convert to the Church of Rome. This astounding story 
coming to Mr. Phillipps’s ears, he lost no time in calling Mr. 
Seymour to account for a fabrication, or, in plain words, for 
a falsehood. Mr. Se ‘ymour, however, refused fo retract, assert- 
ing that Mr. Ph Lillipps was not to be believed, and that unless 
the actual letter written by him to Mr. Merewether could be 
produced, he should continue to reiterate his charge. Upon 
this Mr. Phillipps went to Mr. Merewether, in the hope of 
finding the letter still se te a vague hope, of course, as 
most people burn their letters, The letter, however, was 
found, and being examined was found not to contain one 
sv ll; ile which by the utmost ingenuity could be tertured to 
any such story as Mr. Seymour had propag: ated; and con- 
se quently Mr. Seymour, in the usual ungracious manne rin 
which persons of his stainp confess thetr faults when found 
out, retracted his accusation. Jlow shameless a man he is, 
however, may be euessed from the circumstance of his posi- 
tively insinuating in this book now before us the very same 
falschood of which he was convicted by Mr. Phillips and 
Mr. Merewether. At p. 181, he says that when he had these 
professed conversations with the Jesuits, “ Mr. Ward and Mr. 
Newman had not open/y joined the Church of Rome.’* 

After this incident in our author's career, coupled with 
what he shewed of himselfin his Pilgrimage to Rome, it will 
scarcely be wondered at that we should have hesitated to 
believe one word of his statements. Of his first book we have 
already expressed our opinion (see Rambler, vol. iv. p. 144); 
but there is one passage in it, in which he speaks of our 


* The whole correspondence on the subject we have detailed will be found in 
the Guardian, the Tablet, and other newspapers of the time. 
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friend Father Mazio himself, to which we cannot refrain from 
referring, especially as Father Mazio has favoured us with his 
own remarks upon Mr. Seymour, and which we shall give to 
our readers as nearly as may be in his very words. The sub- 
jeet is connected with the old foolish and unscholarly mis- 
translation of the Jesuit vow, by which a promise to obey 
except in cases of sin, Is made to mean a promise to obey 
even in eases of sin. Here, however, are Father Mazio’s re- 
flections on Afr. Seymour’s attack: 

‘Tn this chapter (in the gegen. Mr. Seymour has 
represented, or misrepresented, rather long conversation 
which | had with him on the Society of Jesus, in the presence 
of Mrs. Seymour and a friend. It was not enthusiasm for 
my order w hich prompted me to speak at large on this subject, 
bat a real wish | had to inculeate upon them the oreat value 
of two virtues, so little known to Protestant minds, that is, 
humility and ebedience ; aid to make them understand how 
in the Catholic religion the love of Christ and the desire of 
Inutating lim may induce so many men to sacrifice all for 
his sake, and cuslaicne a life of self-denial. I sp oke really 
with warmth, because I did aim at being impressive. I de- 
clared at first, how humility and obedience had been recom- 
mended by cur Lord both by his example and coctrines. 
I shewed how our Socic ty was founded on both these virtues ; . 
hew we are trained to them by our Constitutions, and how 
the Exercises of St. Ignatius chiefly conduce to that cud. I 
insisted on the fact, that our obedience was not paid to man 
and for man, but to Christ Llimself, and for Christ’s sake: 
that we ainied at a full indifference about places, employments, 
and conveniences, in order to attain, through holy obedience, 
to our end, which is the salvation and sanctification of our- 
selves and our neighbours. 

“They were most silent and attentive to my speech, nor did 
hear, as far as I] remember, a word of disgust and disapproval 
on their side. Now let us come to Mr. Seymour’ s narrative. 
He statcs that he could very easily, in my excitement and 
enthusiasm for the order, bring me by successive Inquiries to 
the plain declaration that, according to our rules, we feel 
obliged to obey our superiors, even then when the order might 
be against our religious convictions, our moral feelings, aid 
conscientious scruples: ina word, when there would be a real 
sin. ‘This is, | must say, a pain falsehood. I don’t remem- 
ber that he addressed to me any query of such a kind: but if 
he had, how could I have re plied i in the way he pretends, since 
in our Constitutions we are more than once expressly taught 
and directed, that we ought to obey én all things wherein No 
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stn is to be found? “in omnibus ubi peceatum non cerne retur.’ 
(Summarium Constitutionum, No. 31.) This very same charge 
against our Society had been made some thirteen years ago,’ 
brought forth by Ranke in his Llistory of the Popedom ; sed 
a refutation of it, through the original passages of our Con- 
stitutions, was inserted in the Roman periodical, Gli Annali 
delle Scienze Religicse, of which I was a collaborateur. Wow, 
then, could [have so lost my wits as to express such an opinion 
as Mr. Seymour attributes to me ? > 

™ Aguin, he says that, according to my confessions, a Jesuit 
must be prepared, and may expect, to be sent by his superior 
as a an tt or a servant, or a footman, to act asa spy ta 
some important Jamily, or as a private secretary or minister of 
a prince in Germany (pp. 216, 217). When speaking of our 
indifference to all offices, I alluded of course to such offices as 
are within the range of our institute, and connected with our 
religious vocation. But the oflices mentioned by Mr. Scy- 
mour were never heard of in the Society, and are mere fancics 
of his own brains. 

* Further, I may have said that when we are ordered to 
do something, or employed in any office by holy obedience, 
after having done our best to fulfil it well, we are not account- 
able to God fer the suecess. But Mr. Seymour has so mis- 
construed my meaning, as to state, ‘that a all the sayings 
and actions of the members, they are saying and acting in 
obedience to authority ; and that in almost every thing in which 
individual Jesuits are the objects of praise or censure, they de- 
serve neither the ene nor the other, the praise and the censure 
belonging properly to the General and council of the order, and 
not to the individual Jesuit’—as though the Jesuits were quite 
stripped of every personal merit or demerit, and their personal 
actions and excrtions were of no account. A pure nonsense : 
IT really spoke of the manner in which every one in our Society 
is as far as possible directed to cultivate and foster those na- 
tural abilities, energies, and dispositions, which are discovered 
in each; a proof, truly, that the Society proceeds towards her 
subjects with wisdom and motherly care, not with a despotic 
sway. But Mr. Seymour comments on it, by mentioning that 
even political intrigue is fostered by the General in those who 
shew a taste and aptitude for it. He should be aware that 
by our Constitutions we are most strictly forbidden to meddle 
with politics at all. Upon the whole, he describes us (and 


* Those who have lived much in England know that this charge has been 
so repeatedly brought forward here, that Catholics are tired of refuting it, See 
the whole matter stated in the Rambler, vol. iv. pp. 259, 250. See also vol. iii. 
pp. 41 ef seg. 
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always appealing to my statements) as the mere tools of the 
General and his council for any even dark design and crime, 
I would have referred him to the very excellent pamphlet of 
I. Ravignan, De UE wistence et de UInstitut des Jésuits, chiefly 
in chapters and 5, on obedience, and on the government of 
the S ele ty. Mr. Seymour, who speaks of the Society as a 
ereat conspiracy to bring the nations under the eeclesiastical 
empire of papal Rome, must learn to understand that the 
Society has only one great object, that of saving souls, of 
winning souls to Chi vist, and consequently to the true C hurch 
of Christ, but by those means only which Christ has recom- 
mended, and the Ap ostles s and aposto tie men hi we emp loved, 


There is no dark design, no mischicvous engine in her. ‘The 
book of the ey which is really her most powerful 
weapon, has been translated and circulated in E ngland; it 


has been tried by the Anglicans themselves ; so all is in ‘the 
full light of day. But the ignorance of Mir. Seymour about 
the order of which he pe ‘aks so confidently is Ci pital.” 

Mather Mazio then mentions Mr. Seymour's extraordinary 
perversion of the C pthedtt e doctrine of intention, and then con- 


‘ T have two remarks more. Mir. Seymour declares that 
the Jesuits he has dealt with have commanded his respect, and 


by their personal send ter won his regard; that the Jesuits 
enjoy the repule of the strictest morality at Rome, and xo 
whisper is ever heard against them on this account. How 
could he, then, make up his mind to such a judgement of them 

hat they are unscrupulous, and apt 


ashe has brought forth, t 
to be made tools for any crime 2 Moreover, he prefesses that 
the Roman Jesuits have been very courteous , kind, and oblig- 
inv to him, th. it he is Wncer many obligations towards them, 
and ealls me his friend, al a sincere friend too. Now, is it 
ereditable to reigg is it fair, is it honest to have made sucha 
use, or rather an abuse, of their friendly and unsuspicicus con- 
vers itions (though they have indced said nothing to blush for, 
or to re proach thems: Ive ‘s with), to publish them in print, with 
such comments and additions as should make them chesainus 
to public opinion, and cast blame (what Mr. Seymour really 
alms at) on the Roman Catholic Chureh, to which they are 
heartily devoted? What would a Protestant say, if a Ca- 
tholic had so dealt with him? But let’s have an end of te 
Such are the remarks of Father Mazio upon his assailant 
and we feel assured that, for once in their lives, our non- 
Catholic readers will be of the same opinion with a Jesuit. 
A Catholic, indeed, needs none of these particulars to con- 
vince him that Mr. Seymour has been at his old game, and 


. 
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been playing with the eredulity of his honest Protestant 
fellow-countrymen. In the first place, if the Jesuits talked 
to him as they are here represented, of all the pious fools that 
ever lived, they are pre-eminent for their folly. Are [n- 
elishmen prepared to believe that some of the most distin- 
cuished members of the vast Jesuit Socicty, that Society whose 
name 1s synonymous in their ears with craft, and skill, and 
learning, and diabolical cunning, were actually beaten out of 
the field, and brought to talk the most insufferable nonsense, 
by the Reverend iobart Seymour ? Truly the @lants have 
become dwarfs, and the word “ Jesuit” must hencefort! 1 be 
appropriated to the silliest and most ignorant of mankind. 
Execllent, good, harmless ries. snes. believin ov, like | ibies, 
every thine ek is taught them, and waiting o uly for ra ad 
vent of some country parson from Iineland, to be hel » to 
ridicule ;—surely the Society of desus has been Ewen of its 
terrors, and the penal Jaws against them may at leneth be 
repealed. 

Will Catholies believe us when we tell them that Mr. 
Seymour says that the Jesuits ‘never sce the Holy Scerip- 
tures 2” They will hardly realise the puzzlche adedness of a 





man who can make such a sta itement. If the Jesuits never 
see the Bible, mav we ask a/o it ts that — it from them ? 
Mr. Seymour must rejoice that, at any rate, there have been 


so many of them driven to take refuge in ‘Engl and and Ame- 


e where they may at last meet with a Bible, and Jearn what 

e Gosoael is. 

poe he makes Ins Jesuit opponent confounded at being 
told, for the first time in his life, that the Mass is called an 
unbloody saerifiec, which he conceives is a manifest contra- 
ciction to the doctrine of transubstantiation, which teaches 
that the blood of our blessed Lord is actually offered. On 
this mare’s nest of our authors we cannot forbear quoting 
Father Mazio’s remarks. ‘* I will only say a few words,” he 
says, on that terrible dilemma on the sacrifice of the M: ISS, 
which, according to his affirmation, puzzled me so much, that 
I declared L would consult some profe: ssor of theology on it, 
though I never afterwards gave a solution hay, no divine, 
however eminent, could even att emis to give an explanation 
ofit. Itisat p. 218. Ilow is the Mass called an wnbloody 
sacrifice, if the wine is transubstantiated into blood? It is on 
one side all blood, and on the other all wubloody! ... When I 
read first this objection (because I never heard it from him), 
I laughed very heartily ; and surely every sensible Catholic 
must do so. I would ask Mr. Sey mour what he means by 
bloody? Is it the presence of blood, or the effusion of it, 
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Which makes a thing J/oody 2? If the former, then a scholastic 
debate would be a bloody conflict, because the contenders 
have living blood in their veins, and very het too. If the 
latter, then how could he propose an objection such as the 
above-mentioned 2 In the sacrifice of the Cross there was 
a real cilusion of all the blood from Christ’s bedy, so that his 
blood was separated from it, and He died. But no such real 
cliusion of the blood is there, or can there be, in the sacrifice 
of the Mass. It is, indeed, the Catholie doctrine and belief, 
that by the words of the consecration the substance of the 
wine 1s changed into Christ’s blood; but this is by way of 
concomilance with the body, soul, and divinity of Christ; be- 

cause Christ cannot suiler any more—non confractus, non 
eoneisus s He is in a glorified sta ite , 2nd his blood eannot exist 
without the whole hum: nity and divinity. ‘The effusion, then, 
and immolation, is but a niystical one; that is, the words of 
the double consecration have, by Divine institution, such an 
efficacy as to make direelly and distinctly (though not sepa- 
rately) present, by the transubstantiation of the bread and the 
Wine, the body of Christ in one case, the blood of Christ in 
the other, th ough by concomitance the whole Christ is present 
in both. By this distinction of consecration and double direct 
presence, Christ is represented dying as a victim; and so, as 
the Council of ‘Trent expresses it, the victim offered is the 
same with that on the cross, viz. Christ really, truly, and sub- 
stantially present; though the manner of offering it is dit- 

ferent, the ene b cing b lox «ly, the other unbloody.” 

Again, Mr. Seymour tells us that his opponent told him 
that he believed that not o: uly the Biessed Virgin, but Jeremias 
the prophet and John Baptist, were conceived without ori- 
einal sin! Again, Mr. Seymour informs his readers, that 
it isa Catholic doctrine that ever y one who takes a part ina 
novena, or any other devotion, to which a plenary indulgence 
is atti ached, will be exempted from purgatory, and pass to im- 
mediate glory. Whi did he not ask his Jesuit acquaintance 
how many they thought, or how many Catholics generally 
thought, would thus reap the full benefit of a plenary in- 
dulgence 2 2? Perhaps he did; and, as in other points, concealed 
their reply. We can tell Mr. Seymour, however, what that 
reply would be, whether made by a Jesuit, or by any priest 
in the world. It would have been to this effect: that those 
who really obtain this great blessing are so few, that at times 
they may even be none; that the Church teaches us that so 
perfect is the purity and so ardent the love that are necessary 
for the immediate passage of the soul to Paradise, that it is 
extremely diflicult of attainment. 
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One of the most novel portions of Mr. Seymour's book is 
his account of the way in which he makes it appear that the 
Jesuits admitted that the Catholie Church does not claim 
infallibility. As it happens, Father Mazio, before he had read 
Mr. Seymour's account of the conversation, had mentioned to 
us Mr. Seymour’s conduct on the morning when this subject 
was discussed, as strikingly shewine the dishonesty and cap- 
tiousness of his mind. Comp: ing his account with Mr. Sey- 
mour’s, we find that the latter has studiously concealed the 
ereater portion of the reply which was made to his charge 
against the Church of Rome. Mr. Seymour positively de- 
clares that his opponent was unable to shew him that the 
Church does claim infallibility, and therefore is not the true 
Church of Christ. He insisted upon having shewn him the 

sarticular words of some document absolute ly binding upon 
all Catholies, in which it is dogmatically stated that the Ca- 
tholic Church i is infallible. 

Now, those who are really acquainted with the facts of 
Catholic history and atales are aware that the only docu- 
ments to which all Catholics are absolutely bound are the 
decrees of Councils, and the subsequent dogmatic bulls. 
And it is quite true that in these documents there is no 
precise dogmatic statement on the subject of the infallibility 
of the Church. And therefore, when Mr. Seymour, start- 
ing aside from the real questions under discussion, insisted 
on receiving nothing less than such a decree as a proof that 
the Chureh really held the doctrine, the Jesuit Fathers of 
course told him there was none such, The Father, however, 
who was, through the interpretation of his companion, arguing 
with Mr. Seymour, immediately pointed out to him that the 
Church herself never professes to hold and teach only what is 
stated in her documents of absolute authority. He told him— 
we again quote Father Mazio— that the Church expresses her 
claim to inf: allibility by all her dogmatic facts and documents 
in which this principle and tenet is either implied, supposed, 
embodied, alluded to, insisted upon, or more or less expressed. 
She has expressed such a claim by the implicit belief which 
she has always exacted in all her doctrines and dogmatic de- 
crecs, under penalty of falling off from faith, and of damnation; . 
just in the same manner as the Apostles proceeded, who were 
avowedly endowed with the gift of infallibility. She has ex- 
pressed it by her method of “condemning and anathematising 
all who raised the least doubt on any of her doctrines, never 
allowing what has been once defined by her to be called in 
question again. She has expressed it in all those documents 
in which she has declared, through her general Councils and 
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Popes, that slie is protected by Christ and guided by the Holy 
Ghost, always appealing to the Divine promises, that the aia 
of hell shall not prevail cither against her or her doctrine. She 
has expressed it by the voice of so many of her fathers, who 
have borne testimony expressly, or in equivalent terms, to her 
unerring authority, conferred upon her in matters of faith and 
morals, though no formal dogmatic definition exists, because 
this is nol necessary to conslilute any thing an article of faith. 

‘That, and that only’ (says Veron, in Zhe Rule of Catholie 
Fuith, ei. § 1), is an article of Catholic faith which has been 
revealed in the word of God, and proposed by the Catholic 
Church to all her children, as necessary to be believed with 
divine faith, Whether a doctrine be proposed by a general 
Council, and confirmed by its definitive decree, or rest on the 
universal agreement of the faithful, its authority 1s the same. 
The above rule comprises two parts: the first requiring that 
a doctrine, to be received as an article of faith, be revealed by 
Aln aches ty God; the second, that it be taught by the Church, 
either in her general Councils by an express and definitive 
Sates or pra tie ally confirmed by the unanimous assent of the 
pastors of the Church and the faithful. The secoud condition, 
however, presupposes the first’ (so continues at § 2); ‘ for as 
Christ promised his Church the assistance of his Holy Spirit 
to teach her and lead her into all truth, it is impossible—un- 
less, as they cannot, these promises fail—that this heavenly- 
euided Church can ever propose any thing as revealed which 
really has not been so.’?.... When, therefore, we are asked, 
how does the Roman Church capress her claim to infallibility, 
since there is no definitive deerce of hers en the point, we 
answer, she does it just in the sam 1e Way, by the same channels, 

the Church ef God, the Catholic Chureh, has ever done in 
every age.” 

Now all this Mix. Seymour, in his professed account of the 
conversation, slurs over or entirely omits. He would have us 
believe that the Jeuits were actually silenced by him; that the 
idea he urged was a novelty to them; that it was the first time 
in their lives the ‘y had ever reflected on the fact that the Church 
has never forma lly deereed her own infallibility; in short, that 
if they would but have followed out the di fliculty he so acutely 
brought forward, they would at this moment have been Pro- 
testants of the stamp of “May, Hobart Seymour himseli! In fact, 
he has discovered a mare’s nest, and none but those who are 
agape for every wonderment and absurdity which can be con- 
— against the Jesuits, will discern any thing in the affair 

xeept a proof of Mr. Seymour” s want of candour in arguinent 
aa of honesty in narration. ‘Those who would know how 


e 
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strongly and repeatedly the Catholic Chureh has implied and 
asserted her claim to infallibility—though she has not issued 
any formal decree—need but read the canons and deerces of 
the Council of Trent, or the Catechism of the same Council. 
The Catechism, indeed, does positively assert that the Church 
is infaltate 5 and considering how great is its authority, its 
declaration comes as nearly as possible to a distinet dogmatie 
decree, absolutely binding on all the faithful.  Mtenim ss 
ritus Sanctus,” says the Tridentine Catechism, “ qui Ieclesia 
preesidet, eam non per aliud genus ministrorum quain per 
apostolicum eubernat. Qui Spiritus primum quidem apostolis 
tributus est, deinde vero summa Dei benignitate semper in 
Eeclesia mansit. Sed guemadmodum hee una Leclesia errvare 
non potest in fidei ac morum diseiplina tradenda, cam a Spiritu 
Sancio gubernetur, ita caeteras omnes, que sibi ieclesi:e no- 
men arrogant, ut quae diaboli spiritu ducantur, in doctrine et 
orwia perniciosissimis erroribus versarl necesse est.” (De 
Sym, Pid. art. ix. ¢, 19.) These words also, it will be ob- 

erved, not only assert that the Church is infallible, but declare 
fron what source her cnemics, such as Mr. Seymour, draw 
their inspiration. 

In one of his chapters \Ir. Seymour has endeavoured to 
shew that, by Father Mazio’s admission, Catholies are the most 
unfortunate people in the world, in having no. satisfactory 
means of ascertaining even what their own Church teaches! 
Ile passes before our eyes a phantasmagoria, in which buils, 
decrees, Popes, Bishops, canon law, and we know not what 
besides, are mingled together in bewildering confusion, till out 
eyes ali 7m" thoughts are dazzled, and we feel somet! ung i Ike the 
astonishment of a clown, who should have it proved to lim by 
the irvretragable logic of a philosopher, that he himself did 


not exist atall. It any of our rea ders have had perseverance 
to read through Mr. S« ymour’ S iInysti ogra the yw il per- 
haps be glad to be ret freshed by Pathe vingzio’s commentary. 


What Mr. Seymour says (he remark on about the rece ption of 
papal bulls, in which all countrics do not agree tog thea i, is 
only true in regard to matters of discipline, There is ne dog- 
matic bull of the Popes which is not reeeived and accepted by 
the universal Church. We may say the same of the Council 
of ‘Vrent, whose decrees in matters of discipline are not de 
jaelo received in England and in some other countries, but 
whose canons in matters of faith are a nee essary standard of 
doctrine and belicf for all Catholics in every country. 
Conflicting bulls and opposite decisions of the Popes may 
be found in matters of discipline, not of faith. Discipline is 
frequently changing in a great many points, aceording to the 
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variations of times and places; but faith must be, and has 
always been, one and the same in the Catholic Church. 

‘Lhe twenty, and more, volumes in folio of the Budlarium 
contain for far the most part laws on ecclesiastical discipline. 
The dogmatic bulls of the Popes are very few in number. 
There is no need for Catholic believers to apply either to the 
Bullarium, ov to the Collection of Councils, to ascertain what 
they are to believe. What is universally taught 3 in the Cate- 
chism of the Church is sufficient for general believ ers, provided 
they believe all the remaining truths implicitly, submitting to 
every thing defined, or to be “define ‘d, by the authority of “the 
Chureh. 

The testimony and the fact of each Bishop’s recciving a 
paps bull asa doom: itie bull ex eathedra, is the clearest and 
firmest evidence to people at large that the bull is so. This 
consent of the episcopacy, of the teaching body with their 
head, can be very easily asec rtained, The bull Unigenitus, 
and the bull Auclorem Fidei, ave instances of it. Surely the 
party which is condemned will oppose, will contrive every way 
of cluding the dogma tic decree passed against them, as the 
Janscnists did; but the voice of Catholic episcopacy will ever 
come forth to pay homage and support to the papal decision. 
We may take, as a new instance, tie dogmatic subject of the 
Immaculate Cone: ‘ption. Woul Lit be a matter of doubt to 
any one, that the Catholic episcopate has been applied to by 
the Pope for advice; that solemn prayers have been offered 
every where; that the _siahope have expressed to the Pope 
their opinion on the subject? And ifa decree on this subject, 
at its coming out, were announced and received in every coun- 
try by all Catholic Bishops, or even by the far greatest part of 
them, could any Catholic entertain a doubt as to its being ex 
cathe dr a? Mr. Se ‘ymour takes delight in heaping up difficul- 
ties and perple xitics when there are none, or they are very easy 
to overcome; and eares not for all the invincible difficulties 
and perplexities which beset the rule of faith which Protes- 
tants follow. Moreover, he did not express his Protestant 
sentiments so strongly and so fully in his conversations, but, 
by his reserve, or deceit, prevented Father Mazio from giving 
him those further explanations and answers which he would 
have given if he had expressed himself as he has in his book. 

We can, however, linger no more over our author and his 
work, _— so long as to refer briefly to one passage, in 
whi chy i al strangely distorted way, he repeats a Catholic 
doctrine ‘which, we ‘believe, even when it is not misrepre- 
sented, is a source of great amazement to the more candid 
classes of Protestants. At pp. 110, 111, he speaks thus of a 
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Catholic priest, who, by the way, by the sleight of hand which 
is the secret of all Mr. Seymour’ s feats, he leads the reader 
to suppose to have been a Jesuit. “ He repeated,” says Mr. 
Seymour, “ what he had said before on this point, expressive 
of the greater leniency, the geutler compassion, and the closer 
symp: athies of M: ry 3 ‘adding that he was borne out in such an 
opinion by that of the I athers, of whom many were of opinion 
that even Christ himself was not so willing to ‘hear our prayers, 
and did not hear them so quickly, when offered simply to 
Himself, as whien they were oilered through the Blessed Vir- 
gin.’ ‘Phis abominable calumny our author makes. stiil 
more spicy by the heading of his chapter, in which we re: ad, 
* Prayer through Mary heard sooner than through Christ.” 

Now, whatever this good priest did say to Mr. Seymour 
we are quite willing to believe that Mr. Sey mour did not in 
the least understand him; and therefore we acquit him of 
any invention of a pure unmixed falsehood. ‘The doctrine of 
intercession is practically as strange to our author as invoca- 
tion of saints itself. ‘Therefore, when he contrasts antithe- 
tically prayer through Mary with prayer through Christ, he 
doubtless believes that these two phrases, if ever thus used by 
Catholics, are really used in the same sense. If he were in the 
daily habit of asking and rejoicing in the prayers of living 
fellow-Christians, and of the saints in elory, as Catholics are, 
he would have known that the Catholic Church accounts it a 
damnable heresy to pray ** through Mary,” or any other saint, 
in the same sense as we pray “ ‘through Christ.” And there 
docs not exist a Catholie priest im the world who would not say 
the same to Mr. Seymour, if he were to put the question to him. 

What, then, was the doctrine which this nameless priest 
doubtless did express, and what is the Catholic belief on this 
subject 2 We have very little more space to spare for Mr. 
Seymour; but a few words will shew, that if we once admit 
the true divinity of our blessed Lord, and the efficacy of inter- 
cession, With inv ocation, at all, this doctrine, which so startles 
the candid Protestant, is undeni: tbly true. Tor if, in the first 
place, the intercessury prayer ofa Christian, whether he be on 
earth or in glory, be of any real power in drawing down the 
grace of God upon us, surely we are more likely to be heard, 
and attain ¢ dean blessings, when this intercession is added 
to our own prayers, than when we simply pray for ourselves. 
If words have si meaning, and intercessory prayer is not 
altogether a delusion and a pious fraud, this. mast be the case. 
And What is true of the virtue of intercession in the case 
of ordinary saints, is of course especially true in the case of 
the Mother of Jesus Christ himself. 

VOL. VY. M 
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Again, in one sense the blessed Virgin Mary 7s more sure 
to hear our pe avers than our blessed Lord. ‘To suppose that 
her tenderness, her love, her compassion, are equal to his, or 
that they can even be compared with his, is most awful “som 
phemy. She is but a creature, though the first of creatures ; 
while Ele is the Almighty God, eternal and infinite. — His 
love and compassion for sinners are therefore as boundless 
as all his other attributes. No created thought can compre- 
hend them in their immeasurable glory and extent; even to 
Mary herself they are, in their unfath iomable e ‘ecebness, utterly 
incomprehensible, and the objcet of her ete nal adoration and 
love. But, at the same time, let it not be forgotten that 
Josus 1s God in all things, as well as im love for the sinner. 
ln becoming the sinner’s Saviour, Ife dees not cease to be his 
God, or al bsolutely merece his infinite justice and holiness in 
that unmixed benevolence which is the one idea that infidels 

itertain of the Creator of the universe. Though He does 
not shew to men and angels the fud/ terrors of his justice 
aud holiness, as judge of all, until the last dreadful day, still 
not for an instant docs Lie cease to exercise judgment upon 
the children of both Church and world. 

‘bo the saints in heaven, and to his own beloved Mother, 
Ife has not, however, committed the charge of rendering jus- 
tice to those who are stall upon earth, in the same way in 
which le exercises it Himself, just as He has not civen it to 
lis to CX rcise OVeY Ole anothye a 4 whilk » we vet live here below. 

Revenge is for me; £ will repay ; sith the Lord.” s 1s 
lie privilege of } Mary to share the loving-kindness of her Son 
towards sinners, and not to exeeute his wrath upon dee, 
Aud therefore she is a// merey, while Ife is both merey and 
justice. dler merey, indeed, is but the merey of a ercature, 
While his is that of the omnipotent God; her love is that of 
an litereessor, his Is the leve of a Redeemer; but never- 
theless, the only oflice she is commissioned to fulfil towards 
us is one of pity. And thus, in one sense, a sinner’s prayers 
are more sure of being heard by her than by her Son. She 
is not called to judge hin; she siinply knows that he is in 
miscry, aud that he asks her to pray for lim; and this 1s 
enough. Lller whole soul — with love. ‘ My son, 
sie says, “1 am not thy judge, as I am not thy Saviour. 
Whosoever thou art, and v bet ever thy euilt, it is “we me to 
pray for thee to Elim who owns me for his mother.” 


A 2 © on | J . ¢ y* ye ‘ ’ 

And, in truth, how does this difier from our conduct one 
to another here upon earth?) What have we to do to judge 
the suuer Who calls upon us to intereede for him with our 


God 2 * is Not for us to institute an Inquiry into his past 
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life, and beeause of the cnormity of his conduct refuse him 
our prayers. What if Mr. Seymour himself were one day to 
eyme to sone Catholic, repenting of his enmity against the 
Church, and say, * My eyes are opencd: | see what awful 
sin | have been euilty = [ have spoken falschoods against 
my brother; I have mocked at the Chureh of Christ; I have 
mali ined his ministers 3 have insulted his Mothei r; I have 
derided his own adotabile presenee 3 pray for me, for my guilt 
is great, and though [cry to God for merey, 1 may perhaps 


be still deceiving myself, or have sinned be yond hope of for- 
giveness.” Should such w his entreaty — iud we know that 


to God nothing is Impossible —— would it be for one of us to 
reply, “* No, it cannot be; vou have clearly sinned against the 
Holy Gho-t; you have shut vour cyes wilfully against the 
lieht; the hour of merey Is past, and the moment of judgment 
come: 1 cannot forget your oe your irrevereices, 
your dishonest dealings with both God and man; and | will 
not pray for you.” Who does not see that suel a rejection of 
the poor penitent’s praver would be hcthines many living 
Catholic? Such as our pity and compassion are, we must be 
all pity and compassion to him. God alone must be his 
jude, ‘Weoeah that God is also the only Saviour of sinners. 
But we ean dwell no more upon this writer's errors and 
calumnies. ‘They pervade nearly every page he has written, 
and we trust that no one will imagine that the points we have 
selected for remark are the ov/y untruths or misrepresenta- 
tions which we can deny or refute. We give them but as a 
specimen of the rest, and as a warning to every candid man 
that he bewares how he estimates Catholicism or the Jesuits 
by any thing rs he reads in the book before us. Let those 
who are in earnest about the truth, and who would know what 
is the real nature of that incessant coniliet which is waged be- 
tween the powers of light and darkness, turn awhile to those 
other records of its history which we have here classed toge- 
ther, Let them take up this new Life of St. Cuthbert, the 
ereat saint of northern Eueliud and southern Seotlaud, aud 
observe how precisely similar this struggle has ever becn to 
What itis now. In the days of St. Cuthbert, all was tumult, 
violence, and semi-barbarisim in this island, so far as civil so- 
ety was concerned. The storms of worldly passion troubled 
also the Chureh within her own boundaries, to an extent now 
unknown. In those times, all who ealled themselves Chris- 
tlans were Catholies: and however odious were a man’s real 
feelings, he counted himself a son of the Church, and sought to 
exercise ail his privileges as such. Mlatiy an ecclesiastic too 
Was found, who threw himself eagerly into the race for wealth, 
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power, and station; so that scenes of turbulence and dissen- 
sion not unfrequently ¢ dishonoured the chureh of God, and 
even blood was shed in the very sanctuary itself. The war- 
fare between the two kinedoms was not carried on with our 
modern weapons,- -pamphik ts, books, reviews, sermons, and 
plattorm-speeches, One can scareely imagine a state of things 
more dissimilar from our own than that of the seventh and 
immediately following centuries. Stull, in its essential nature 
the conflict was the same; and few more interesting illustra- 
tions of its features can be found than the chronicle of St. 
Cuthbert’s life, and of the wanderings of his body, of its trans- 
lation, and subsequent concealment from the ‘knowledge of 
the world. All that is known upon the subject is here col- 
lected by Mer, Eyre, who has spent many years, and bas been 
aided by the | labours of many others who share his devotion 
to the saint, in gathering together the materials for his work. 
The result is a very valuable contribution to the hagiology of 
this country. 

Not the least interesting portion of the volume is that 
Which relates the history of St. Cuthbert’s body after its de- 
eg in Durham Cathedral, including the attempt made in 
IS:7, by the Protestant possessors of that venerable pile, to 
ascertain whether or no the holy relies were still reposing in 
their ancient tomb. ‘Tradition had long declared that the 
body had been removed from its grave after the Reformation, 
to guard it from sacrilege, and that the seeret of its present 
resting-place is known only to some few of the English Bene- 
dictines, who hand it on from generation to generation ; and 
Mer. Hyre has here stated the proofs which shew that the ske le- 
ton found by the Protestant clergy and antiquarians was not 
the bones of the saint. Certain it is, also, that when the grave 
was opened in 1537, by order of Henry VIII., the body and 
vestme nts were found wholly untouched by corruption, after 840 
years’ abode in the tomb. Such was the will of God, who thus 
testified to the sanctity of his servant, and extorted from his 
chemies a confession of his mysterious power. 

‘* Before the Crown,” says our author, “ took possession 
of the church and monastery of Durham, the royal commis- 
sioners, Who went through the length and breadth of the land 
to destroy the monuments of Catholicity, had defaced the 
shrine of St. Cuthbert. The exact date of their visit is not 
given; but a marginal note in the manuscript of Harpsfield 
assigns the date a.p. 1537. ‘The commissioners sent to Dur- 
ham were Dr. Lee, Dr. Henley, and Mr. Blythman, ‘Their 
evidence clearly proves that the body of St. Cuthbert was yet 
incorrupt in the year 1507. 
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«¢ The sacred shrine of holy St. Cuthbert, before mene 
tioned, was defaced in the visitation that Dr. Ley (Lee, H. 45), 
Dr. He nley, and Mr. Blythman, held at Durham, for the sub- 
verting of such monuments, in the time of King Henry VILL, 
in his suppression of the abbeys, where they found many 
worthy and goodly jewels; but especially one precious stone 
(belonging to the said shrine, H. 45), which, by the estimate 
of those three visitors and other skilful lapidaries s, was of value 
sufficient to redeem a prince. 

*** After the spoil of his ornaments and jewels, coming 
nearer to his sacred body, thinking to have found nothing but 
dust and bones, and finding the chest that he did lic in very 
strongly bound with iron, then the goldsmith did take a ereat 
fore-hammer of a smith, and did break the said chest ; and 
when they had opened the chest, they found him lying whole, 
uncorrupt, with his face bare, onl his beard as if it had been 
afortnight’s growth, and all his vestments upon him, as he 
was accustomed to say Mass, and his met-wand of gold lying 
beside him. ‘Then when the goldsmith did perecive that he 
had broken one of his legs, when he did break open the chest, 
he was very sorry for it, and did ery, ‘ Alas, L have broken 
one of his legs?” Then Dr. Henley, hearing him say so, did 
call upon him, and bid him cast down his bones. ‘Then he 
made him answer again, that he could not get it (them, H. 45) 
asunder, for the sinews and skin held it that it would not come 
asunder. ‘Then Dr. Ley did step up, to see if it were so or 
not, and did turn himself about, and did speak Latin to Dr. 
Henley, that he was lying whole. Yet Dr. Henley would 
give no credit to his words, but still did ery, § Cast down his 
bones.” Then Dr. Ley made answer, § If you will not believe 
me, come up yourself and see him.’ ‘Then did Dr. Henley 
step up to him and did handle him, and did see that he laid 
whole (was whole and uncorrupl, WH. 45). Then he did com- 
mand them to take him down: and so it happened, contrary 
to their expectation, that not only his body was whole and 
encorrupled, but the vestments wherein his body lay, and in 
which he was accustomed to say Mass, were fresh, safe, and 
not consumed. Whereupon the visitors commanded that he 
should be carried into the vestry, where he was close and safely 
kept in the inner part of the vestry till such time as they did 
further know the king’s pleasure” what to do with him; and 
upon notice of the king’ s pleasure therein (and after, H. 45), 
the prior and the monks buried him in the ground, under the 
same place where his shrine was exalted (under a fair marble 
stone, which remains to this day, where his shrine was exalted, 


H. 45). 
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‘ There is still further evidence of the same kind in a ms, 
at Durham, entitled, ‘The Origin and Succession of the Bi- 
shops of Durham.’ £ It is to be remembered that in the time 
of King Henry VEIT. the sepulchre of St. Cuthbert, by certain 
commissioncrs of the said king, was opened, and the holy 
corpse of St. Cuthbert, with all things about the same, was 
found whole, isin sweet, odoriferous, aud flexible. ‘The same 
Was taken up, carried ito th . revestry, Viewed, touched, and 
searched by sundry persons, both of ‘clergy and others, and 
afterwards laid in a new collin of wood, of which premises 
many eye-withesses were of very late, and some are yet, 
living.’ 

“Tf further evidenee were wanting, it Is furnished in the 
testimony of Archdeacon Harpsticld. ‘When, at the order 

King Tonrs Vill, (A.D. 1007, In margin), the shrines of 
the pee were plundered and broken to p: cces In every part 
of | gland, and their holy relies were Cast ito vile places, the 
Wood ch che st, W hi chi Was COVeTCu i with V\ hite lit irbl iC, Was also 
broken. And when he whose task it was to destroy and break 
the tomb had broken the coilin with a heavy blow, the stroke 
fell upon the body of the Sait itsell, and vier the leg, 
and of the wound the {hc shi SOON Lave a nialillest s Cli. As soolh 
as this was secn, as also that the whole body was entire, cX- 
cept that the tip of the nose, | know not why, was wanting, 
the clicumstance was laid beiore Cuthbert Tunstall, at that 
time Bishop of Durham. He was consulted as to what he 
migiit order to be done with the body; and, at his order, a 
grave was dug, and his body was replaced in that spot where 
his pre clous shiime had been be fore. Not only the body, but 
also the vestments in which he was robed, were perfectly en- 
aire, and free aid clear of all stain and decay. Iie had on his 
finger a gold ring, ornamented with a si app shire, which l once 
saw and touched, aud which, as a holy relic more precious than 
any treasure, I carnestly laid hold of and kissed. When this 
holy body was brou eht out and ex posed, there were preselit, 
amonest others, Dr. Whithead, the head of the monastery, 
Dr. Sparke, Dr. ‘Tod, and W illiam Wilam, the keeper of the 
holy shrine. And thus it is abundantly evident that the body 
of St. Cuthbert remained inviolate and incorrupt for 840 
years.” 


But the miracles wrought through Cuthbert, during his 
life-time and after his decease—and, for aught we know, the 
preservation of his body is stidd perfect —were but a few out of 
the multitudes with which God never ceases to console his 
friends and terrify his enemies. ‘To this hour the same mys- 


terious tokens of the Divine presence amongst us can be read 


‘ 
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by all who have eyes to see. And perhaps few such mani- 
festations are more wonderful than that apparition of the 
Blessed Virgin which has recently aroused so intense an 
interest throughout Catholic France. The “ Ap parition of 
La Salette,” as it is termed, is unquestionably one of the most 
singular (so to term it) among the proofs of the reality of the 
invisible contest : 20ing on around us which modern times have 
witnessed. So strong were the suspicions of imposture with 
which it was at first heard of, and so vast is the number of the 
intellizent and curious who have personally investigated its 
details, that the facts related in the letter we are ‘about to 
quote cannot but be most interesting to every devout mind. 
No account so complete has, we be lieve, hitherto been pre- 
sented to the Inelish rea: der. [t originally appeared ia an 
execllent French Catholic periodical, the “dmi de la Religion. 
The writer, as will be seen, visited La Salette with strong 
Sus} iClOls, a nd instit ited the closes { Ingull ‘y into the chi wWaclels 
of the two children to whom it was said that the Blessed Vir- 
gin had appeared. France was already filled with the report 
that she had one day shewn herself to an ignorant peasant boy 
aud girl, had desired them to declare from her that the severest 
Divine chastisements would fall upon the country, unless a 
revival of devotion should avert the hand uplifted to punisa ; 
and th at, iurther, she had communicated to each of the chiidren 
separately a secret Which she foibade them to mention cither 
to cach other or to any oue eles At first sight the report 
secnied worth not a moment’s atteition; but by degrees the 
extraordinary tokens of a mysterious influcice unceasingly 
exerted upon the two children began to shake the doubts of 
the incredulous, and fas in the case of the writer of the follow- 
ing letter) convineed the most cautious Inguirers that the siory 
must be true, because no power less than div ine could so sway 
and enlighten the minds of such creatures as this poor boy and 
eirl, We translate the letter at full leneth: 


My pear Frienp,—You encouraged me to visit the mountain of 
La Salette, and Ihave descended therefrom this very hour. 1 trust, 
therefore, you will not object to my giving you an account, in all 
simplicity, of the various cbservatious I there made and the impressions 
I theuce received: ‘tis ouly just I should share them with you. 

1 undertook this pilgrimage, I must confess, with no favourable 
anticipations. I wish by no means to detract from the merit of the 
different narratives that have been published on this subject, and which 
Thad carefully read; but their tone, their enthusiasm, their vivacity, 
had rather inspired me with prejudices against what their writers sug- 
gest. 

Ihave passed nearly three days, partly at Corps, partly at La Sa- 
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lette ; an! my personal impressions were, I must again repeat, without 
any charm, a’most without any emotion, and [am now on my way 
back. 

I have returned as [ went, without emotion—I would almost say 
Without interest; at least that interest which springs from enthusiasm, 
And yet the greater the distance intervening between me and the spot 
in question, and the more I reflect on all I have seen and heard, a con- 
Viction possesses my mind which it resists but eannot withstand. Spite 
of myself T find these words continually on my lips: * Zé és next to im- 
possible that the finger of God should not be there? 

Three special cireumstances appear to me to be signs of truth: Ist, 
the consistent character of the children; 2d, the numerous answers, 
absolutely above their age and bearing, which they have spontancously 


=? 


rendered in the diilerent interrogatories to which they have been sub- 
jected; Sd, the fidelity with which they keep the secret they assert has 
been confided to them. 

Ist, the consistent character of the children. 

[have seen them both, The first examination I made was very dis- 
agreeable tomy mind. The little boy was specially displeasing to me. 
Dhave seen many children in my lite, but few or none who have so 
paintully impressed ime. FLis manners, his gestures, his look, his whole 
exterior, are, in my eves at least, repulsive. What perhaps added to 
the dissgreeable impression [ received, is his singular resemblance to 
one of the most offensive children I ever had to do with. 

In thus detailing the (in my opinion) unprepossessing exterior of 
the litth: boy, IT am not presuming to attack the more favourable 
accounts which others have given. [simply confine myself to stating 
What Lam sure T myselftelt. It must be confessed that, if my testi- 
mony ends by being favourable to the children, it will not at least be 
a suspicious one; they have neither infatuated nor seduced me. The 
coarseness of Maximin is something more than commen; his restless- 
ness, above all, is really extraordinary. His is a singular nature, odd, 
versatile, unstable; but of an instability so coarse, a versatility some- 
times so violent, an oddity so insupportable, that the first day I saw him 
I was not only saddened but discouraged. ‘ For what use,’ said I to 
myself, ‘have [ journeyed hither—only to see such a child as this? 
What a simpleton [have made of myself! Thad all the difficulty in 
the world to preyent the gravest suspicions trom taking possession of 
my mind. 

As for the little girl, she also seemed to me very disagreeable after 
her kind. That, I ought, however, to say, is decidedly better than the 
boy’s. The eighteen months she has spent with the nuns of Corps have, 
as Lam told, somewhat softened her. Spite of all this, she still appeared 
to me a sullen, awkward, stupidly silent being, scarce ever answering 
more than ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ when she does reply. If she says any thing 
more, there is always a certain stiffness in her replies, and a bad-tem- 
pered timidity, which is far from putting one at one’s ease with her. 

For the rest, after having seen the two children several times each, I 
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never found in them any of the charms of their age; they have not, or 
at least do not appear to have, any of that piety, that childlike candour, 
which touches, attracts, and inspires confidence. 

I had a particularly good inspection of the boy, and for a long time 
together. The day I mounted La Salette we spent near fourteen hours 
together. Ile came to feteh me from my inn at five o’clock in the 
morning, accompanied me to the mountain of the “ Apparition,’ and 
we only parted at seven at night. Certainly I had time enough to 
watch him closely, to study him carefully, to observe him severely, in 
a word, to examine him on all sides; and I did not lose my oppor 
tunity. Ll must avow he never for an instant ceased to be the object 
of my most attentive observations, and at the same time of the pro- 
foundest distrust. Not for a moment did he cease to be displeasing to 
me; and it was only in the afternoon, and that late in it, that by 
degrees, as it were despite myself, favourable reflections took the upper 
hand, and won the day over disagreeable impressions, Almost without 
my knowledge, and contrary to all my preconecived ideas, in seeing and 
hearing all that I saw and heard, [ was led to say to myself: ‘Spite of 
these children, and all their disagreeableness, every thing they say, 
every thing I see, every thing I hear, is only explicable by the trath of 
their narrative,’ 

At Grenoble I had been warned of the species of narrative which 
the children would make me, of what had happened to them, aud what 
they had seen on the mountain. IT was told they went through it just 
like alesson. “Tis true my informauts added, reasonably enough, that 
one should allow some excuse to them for this, since for cighteen 
months past they had gone over the account so many thousands of 
times, that no one need be astonished it had become a sort of routine 
in their mouths. I was quite disposed to be indulgent on this head, 
provided the routine and recitation did not extend to the ridiculous ; 
but it turned out quite otherwise. Although the children were very 
repulsive to me before the narrative, and continued so to be aiter it, I 
must admit that, when making it, they both did so with a simplicity, 
a gravity, a seriousness, a certain religious respect, whose contrast with 
the always vulgar and habitually coarse tone of the boy, with the 
constantly unpolished and not over-amiable one of the girl, struck me 
very forcibly. 

I should here add, that this astonishment was constantly renewed 
in my mind during the two days, especially as respected the little boy, 
who, as I have betore said, spent an entire day in my company. I left 
him on that oceasion quite at lis ease; [let him take all the liberties 
he wished; every one of his defects, all his coarseness, were thus ap- 
parent to me in full vigour. And yet every time the ill-mannered 
boy was led, even in the most unexpected manner, to speak of the great 
event, there took place in him a change, profound, sudden, singular, 
and instantaneous; and the same with the girl. The boy preserves 
his look and disagreeable exterior, but his excessive coarseness 1s-alto- 
gether toned down. ‘They suddenly even become so grave, so serious ; 
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they, as it were, involuntarily become so strangely simple and ingenu- 
ous, even so respectful towards themselves, that they also inspire those 
Who listen to them with a sort of religious awe towards the things of 
Which the \ speak, ancl aw sort of respect for their persons, I Was COlh- 
stuntiy, avd sometimes very foreibly, under the influence of these im- 
pressious, without, nevertheless, for one moment ceasing to consider 
them very disuvreeable children. 

I here insert an observation whieh has reference to what I have 
just remarked. When they speak of the great event of which they 
assert themseives the Vithesses, or rather reply to the questions ad 
dressed thea om that head, this singular respect tor what they say goes 
so far, that when they chance to make oue of those really astonishing 
and pertectly auexpected replics, which confound questioners, cut short 
every lidiscreect Inquiry, resolve simply, profoundly, absolutely, the 
eravest dificulties, they slew no signs of triumph. People are some- 


times stupitied at thet intellizenee : they themselves remain unmoved 
hereat. The very slightest smile never ouce ruffles their lips. 

Por the rest, they never reply to ihe questious put to them save in 
the simplest aud brielest manner. ‘Pleir simplicity is sometimes clown- 
ish, bat their ty thess ed priv cisiol alway ; extraordinary. The moment 


the event event is rentioued, ties sCe@li to have lost all the ordinary 
detecis of their age. Above ail, they are chary and reserved uf speech. 


Maxvain is otherwise a great talker; when he’s at his ease he’s a per- 
fect little chatierbox. During the fourteen hours we spent together, he 


eave aie every possible proot of this defect; le spoke to me of all 
thines, and with great abundance of words, questioning me without 


any scruple, giving ine his opinion first, aud contradicting mine, But 


as re-poets the event he relates, lis impressions, his fears, er his hopes 
for t] future, all that refers to lhe apparition, he is ho longer the salle 


boy. On this point he never takes the initiative, never is indiscreet, 
never jorgets liimscli. Ife never gives a detail Leyond what he 1s 
precisely asked. When he has related the fact he is charged to say, 
when he has replied to the question addressed to him, he is silent. 
People are greedy to hear more, long for him to speak still, that he 
would add details, relate what he felt and still feels; but no, lie adds 
hot a word to the necessary reply. Then anon he resumes the inter- 
rupted thread of his conversation, speaks with great volubility of any 
thing else, as oceasion oilers, or goes his way. 

The certain fact is, that neither the one nor the other have abso- 
lutely the least desire to speak of the event which renders them so cele- 
brated. 

From all the accounts I could gather on the spot, they never speak 
needlessly about it to any one, either their little comrades, the nuns 
who bring them up, or strangers. When they are interrogated, they 
reply ; they simply state the fact, if it be the fact that they are asked ; 
simply give the solution, if a difficulty be proposed to them; add 
nothing to what is necessary, or subtract aught theretrom. Tor the 
rest, they never retuse to reply to the questions put to them, but one 
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‘unnot induce them to speak beyond a certain measure. In vain will 
you multiply indisereet questions ; their replies are never so. Discre- 
tion, the most ditiicult of all virtues, is natural to them (en this point 
only) to an incredible degree. It is in vain to press; one feels about 
them something invincible, which they themselves cannot account for, 
that repulses every effort, aud involuntarily and innnovably resists 
every, the strongest and liveliest, temptation. 

Whoever knows children, with their volatile, unsteady, vain, chat- 
tering, indiscreet, and curious dispositions, and will make the same 
experiment I have done, will share the astonishment I have felt, and 
ask himself whether he is conquered by those two children, or by a 
superior and divine torce, 

[ may as well add, that for the past two years the two children and 
their poor families have remained as poor as betore. This is a faet 
Which I have myself verified to my own satisfaction, and which it is 
easy to ascertain with the most perfect certainty. 

Morcover, from my own observation, I can go further, and say, 
that the children, and litthe Maximin in particular, whom L watched 


1 


much closer, and for much longer a time, appeared to me to have 
preserved a& simplicity, and IT will add, a humility so absolute, despite 
the honour they have received, and the lustre wherewith that honour 
cuvirons thei, that they do not even seem to be viriues of degree in 
thei: they are what they are, and have the air of being unable to be 
otherwise ; and they are so with a passive naiveté, that stupilies, when 
one regards it closely and reflects thereon. 

The faet is, that they do not even comprehend the honour ihey have 
received, aud seem to have no idea of the celebrity heucetorth attached 
to their names. They have seen thousands of pilgrims, 60,000 i one 
day, come at theiy summons to the mountain of La Salette. They have 
not, however, for all that, become any the prouder or more refined in 
their words or manners. They regard it all without astonisument, with- 
outa thoueht, without a return on themselves. And in fact, if what 
they relate be true, they understand their post as the Holy Virgin her- 
self meant it to be understood. She did not pretend to do them any 
honour; she intended to make choice of witnesses, who should be above 
all suspicion by a simplicity so profound, so absolute, so extraordinary, 
that nothing was ever comparable thereto, and such as naturally could 
neither be explained nor comprehended ; and she has succeeded. 

Such is the first feature of truth I have remarked in these children. 

2d. I find the second in the numerous answers, absolutely above their 
age and bearing, which they have spontaneously made to the different 
inicrrogatories to which they have been subjected. 

For it must be remarked, that never was a culprit so besieged by 
questions as have these two poor little peasants been, for two years, 
about the vision they relate. To difficulties often prepared betorehand, 
sometimes long and insidiously meditated, they have always opposed 
prompt, brief, clear, and peremptory replies. One feels that they would 
be radically incapable of so much presence of mind, were it not all truth. 
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One has seen them led like malcfactors to the very spot either of their 
revelation or imposture; neither the gravest or most distinguished per- 
sonages discoucert them, nor threats or reproaches alarm them, nor 
caresses or gentleness make them yield, nor the longest interrogatories 
fativac them, nor the frequent repetition of all these trials detects any 
contradiction, whether of each to him or herself, or the one to the 
other, Tt is impossible to be less like accomplices 5 and were they 
such, they would require an unexampled genius to be thus constantly 
consistent with themselves for the two years past that this strange and 
rigorous inquiry has lasted, aid uninterruptedly continues, All which 
does not prevent their mixing up therewith the oddest contrasts ; some- 
times the coarseness of their education, sometimes impatience and a 
certain ill humour, sometimes gentleness, ealm, imperturbable sang 
Sroid, sometimes, or rather always, a discretion, a reserve, Impene- 
trable to all, parents, companious, acquaintances, the entire uni- 
Vere. 

For the rest, [here subjoin questions and replies borrowed partly 
from my personal recollections, partly from the legally drawn-up do- 
cuments deposited in the Bishop's register-ofhce at Grenoble, and 
Whose authenticity TP enarantee. 

D. to Melanie (the little girl)—Tie Lady told you a sceret, and 
forbade you to repeat it. Very eood 3 but tell me at least whether it 
regards your-elf or some other person 3 

Melanie.—Whoever it regards, she forbade us to tell it. 

}).—I!s your secret something you have to do? 

Melanie.—Whether it be so or not is nobody’s business. She for- 
bade us to tell it. 

M.PAbDbe Chambon, superior of the little seminary of Grenoble.— 
God has revealed your secret to a holy nun; but [I would rather Jearn 
it from yourself, and thus make sure you are not fibbing. 

Moelanie.—Sinece the nun knows it, she may tell it you: I will not. 

1y.—You ought to tell your confessor your secret, from whom no- 
thine should be hid. 

Maximin.—My seeret is no sin; in confession we are only obliged 
to tell our sins, 

1).—If you were to tell your secret or die? 

Maximin (with firmness).—I would die: I would not tell it. 

D.—If the Pope required to know your secret, you would certainly 
be compelled to tell him; for the Pope is much greater than the Holy 
Virgin. 

Maximin.—The Pope greater than the Holy Virgin! Ifthe Pope 
does his duty well, he will be a holy man; but always less than the 
Ifoly Virgin. 

1).— But it’s perhaps the devil that has confided this secret to you? 

Maximin (alone).—No; for the devil has no crucifix, and would 
not forbid blasphemy. 

Melanie (alone, to the same question).—The devil does, I dare say, 
sometimes appear; but I don’t believe he would tell such secrets as 
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this. IIe wouldn't forbid swearing; he would not wear a crucilix, anil 
bid us go to Mass. 

M. Gerente, Chaplain to the Sisters of Providence of Corene, near 
Grenoble, to Maximin.—I don’t want to know your secret. But doubt- 
Jess it regards the glory of God and the salvation of souls, It ought 
to be known after your death. This is my advice, then: write it ina 
letter, Which you shall seal, and afterwards deposit in the Bishop's re- 
eister-ofice, When his lordship and you are both dead, the letter will 
be read, and you have kept your secret. 

Maximin.—But some one might be tempted to break open my letter; 
and then [ donut know who may go to the register-office. (Then put- 
ting his hand on his mouth, and next on his heart:) My best register- 
ofice (said he, with an expressive gesture) is here! 

Another ecclesiastic said to Maximin: You want to become a priest 3 
well, tell me your secret, and Pll take charge of you; I'll write to his 
lordship, who will send you to college for nothing. 

Maximin.-—If to become a priest I must tell my seeret, I shall never 
be one. 

M.VAbbé Lagier, curé of the environs of Corps, asked Melanie.— 
You don’t understand French, you don’t go to school; how, then, could 
you remember what the lady said to you?) Did she repeat it often? 

Melanie.-—Oh, no; she only told it me once, and I perfectly remem- 
ber it. And besides, even though I did not understand it, by repeating 
What she said to me those who know French would do so, even though 
I did not; that would be sufficient. 

D.—The lady deceived you, Maximin: she predicted a famine, and 
yet the harvest is good every where. 

Maximin.—What have I to do with that?) She told me so; that’s 
her affair. 

To this same question, the children have at other times repled: 
But if people did penance? 

)).—The lady you saw is in prison at Grenoble. 

Maximin.—They ll be cunning who eatch her! 

1).—The lady you saw was only a luminous and brilliant cloud. 

Maximin,—But a cloud doesn’t speak. 

A priest.—You are a little storyteller; IT don’t betieve you, 

Maximin.—What does that matter tome? Tam ordered to tell it 
you, not to make you believe it. 

Another priest.—I tell you what, I don’t believe you; you’re not 
telling the truth. 

Maximin (with vivacity).—Then why come so far to question me? 

A Curé of La Vallouise, in the diocese of Gap.—The lady disap- 
peared ina cloud? 

Melanie. —There was no cloud. 

The Curé insists.—But it is easy to wrap oneself in a cloud and dis- 
appear. 

Melanie (with vivacity).—Sir, wrap yourself in a cloud and disap- 
pear, 
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The Abbé Albertin, Professor at the Great Seminary of Grenoble.— 
Are vou not tired, my little boy, of having every day to repeat the same 
thine? 

Maximin.—And you, sir, are you tired of every day saying Mass? 

M. VAbbG Repellin, Professor at the little Seminary, and M, Bellier, 
Missionary at Valence, aid other highly respectable persons, depose 
to having received vet more astonishing replies. 

The Abbe Repellin wrote onthe 19th November, 1847 :—** I asked 
the little girl if the marvellous person she had seen might not be an 
evil spirit that wished to sow trouble in the Church. She replied to 
me, us she had betore done to others: ‘But, sir, the devil does not 
wear across. T continued: § But, my child, the devil carried our Lord 
he mountain; and he therefore imight 
very easily earry his cross.’ * No, sir, said she, with a certain assur- 


tu the to) of the temple, and 


ance: Sno, the good Cod would not let his cross be earried like that, 
for Tle died on the cross.’ © Bat He allowed Himself to be carried? 
But He saved the world by the cross.” The confidence unshaken, vet 
fair trom bole, of ihe child, the depih ot her reply, whose beauty she 
did not, however, it toteel, closed my mouth, On another eceasion 

explained he: more categorically, It was remarked to her that 

devil liad earried our Lord in his own person: ‘Yes,’ seid she, 


‘hut Ife was not then gleritied.? § Does your guardian angel know 


2°. ;  \ 


ecret, Mclanie yes, sir.’ © There is some one who knows it, 
then? *Butimy guardian angel is not flesh and blood like oursclyes.’ ” 
One of my friends, two days hetore I journeyed to La Salette, said to 
Taximin: * We all owe obedience to the Pope. Well, then, if the 
ype were to say to you: My child, vou should not believe a word 
| tL be your reply 2? The boy answered with the 


utinest wentleness and respoet: © TL would tell him he would see.” 


Sneh, my dear triend, are some of the innumerable responses of 


these children: T know not whether you aeree with me, but they are 
assuredly, at the very least. most astonishing. 
Sl. The third fentere of truth I remarked in the children is the fol- 


You know they each pretend to be the possessor of a secret, of 
whieh the other is ignorant, and which they must not, and desire not, 
to tell to any one. 

i could not avoid seeing a characteristic sign of their veracity In 
ihe fidelity wherewith this secret Is kept. 


1 


vel ol them pss <sine a secret, and that for two Vears past, never 


his the one boasted of knowing that of the other. Their parents, mas- 


ters, eurés, comrades, thousands of pilgrims, have questioned them 
about these seerets, asked them for a revelation of some sort thereon ; 
p ople have used for this purpose ineredible efforts ; but neither friend- 
hip, interest, promises, menaces, civil or ecclesiastical authority, no- 
thee has been able to effeet the wished-for information ; and at this 
very hour, atier two years of constant attempts, nothing, absolutely 


>? 


nothing, is known. 
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For myself, I made the greatest efforts to penetrate this secret. 
Some singular circumstances aided me in urging my endeavours furs 
ther than others; I onee thought [ had succeeded ; how, I will now 
relate. 

As T have before said, I took little Maximin to the mountain with 
me. Spite of the repugnance wherewith the boy inspired me, [ never- 
theless strove to be kind and amiable towards him, and took every 
possible opportunity to open and win his heart. My success was no 
ereat matter ; but on reaching the summit of the mountain, some one 
who was there gave him two pictures; amougst others, one representing 
the combats of the 24th February in the streets of Paris. Amidst the 
combatants was depicted a priest assisting the wounded, ‘The little 
boy fancied he saw some resemblance between that eeclesiastic and 
myself; and although [told him he was quite deceived, he was still 
persuaded it was me, and from thet moment shewed me the warmest 
aud most rustic friendship, Theneeforward he appeared entirely at his 
ease, and familiar. T eagerly profited thereby, and we became thie hest 
friends in the world, without, however, [ must contess, his ceasing to be 
most disagreeable to me. From that time he hung on my arm, and 
never left it for the whole day. Thus did we descend the mountain 
torether. I had him to breakfast and dine with me; he conversed 
about every thing with the createst nonchalance,—the Repubiic, the 
trees of liberty, &e. &e. When T led the conversation back to what 
alone interested myself, he would reply, as T have said, briefly and 
simply ; every thing that had reference to the Holy Virgin's apperi- 
tion was always, as it were, a thing apart in our conversation. THe 
woul! all at once stop short in the very height of lis gossip: the depth, 
the form, the tone, the voice, the precision of what he would say—all 
suddenly beeame singularly grave and religious. Then in another mo- 
ment pessine to something else, he would resume his ordinary style of 
funiliar and lively chatter. 

Often did T recommence my efforts and most skilful insinuations, 
in order to profit by this openness and ease, and make him speak on 
What interested me, and in particular about his secret, without his being 
conscious thereof, or desirous so todo. Twas determined to dive into 
the recesses of his soul, to catch him tripping, and will ye mill ve, to 
force his heart to give up the truth. But T must confess, all my efforts, 
ever since the morning, had been pertectly useless. Just as T fancied I 
had reached my ends and obtained something, all my hopes would 
vanish into the air; all that I fancied Thad cot suddenly escaped me, 
and a reply of the boy replunged me into all my former une riainties. 
This ab-olute reserve seemed to me so extraordinary in a child—I will 
even add in any human being—that without doing him a violence, which 
was repugnant to my conscience, I was desirous of going as far as pos- 
sible, and trying the extremest efforts to vanquish him In some way, 
andat length surprise his secret. This singular seeret was uppermost 
in my thoughts: to catch him on this point I spared no seduction within 
the limits I deemed allowable. 
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After many trials and efforts absolutely useless, a circumstance in 
appearance very slight offered me an oecasion, which for a moment I 
deemed favourable. 

[ bad a earpet-bag with me, whose lock opened and shut by means 
of a spring that dispenses with the use of akey. As the little boy is 
very curious, touches every thing, looks at every thing, and always in 
the most indisereet manner, he did not fail to regard my bag, and see- 
ing me open it without a key, asked me how T managed it. I replied, 
it was « sceret. ile eagerly pressed me to shew him it. The word 
secret brought to my mind the idea of his, and I profited by the cir- 
ecumstance to say, “ My child, that is my seeret ; you wouldn't tell me 
yours—IL won't tell you mine.” This was said half seriously, half 
jokingly. 

*That’s not the same thing,” he instantly replied. © And why?” 
said I. ** Beeause T have been forbid to tell my seeret, but you have 
not been forbid to tell yours” The reply was a body blow; but I 
would not acknowledge myself beaten; and without appearing to com- 
prehend him, T said in the same tone: ‘ Since you won't tell me your 
secret, T shan’t tell you mine.” Ife insisted: T myself excited his an- 
viety aud curiosity; TL opened and mysteriously shut my lock, without 
his being able to comprehend my secret ; I was cruel enough to keep 
him thas ardent, tantalised, and suspended for several hours. Ten 
times during that period did the little boy return vigorously to the 
charge. “ With all my heart,” said IT; ‘Lut tell me your secret iso.” 

At these tempting words, the religious boy instantly reappeared, 
and ail his curiosity seemed to die away. Then, some time after, he 
pressed me again. I made the same reply, and always experienced 
the same resistance. Seving him thus immovable, I at length said; 
“But at least, my boy, since you wish me to tell you my secret, let me 
know something of yours; I do not ask you to tell me it all, but at 
least what you may repeat. At least, tell me whether it’s a happy 
or unhappy thing; that will not be telling me your seeret.”’ 

“T cannot,” was his sole reply; only, as we were friends, I re- 
marked an expression of regret in his refusal and words. 

At length I yielded, and shewed hii the secret of my lock. Te was 
enchanted, leaped for joy, and opeued and shut my carpet-bag several 
times. IT said to him, ‘ You see, I have told you my secret, and you 
haven't told me yours.’”’? He seemed grieved at this new instance and 
sort of reproach. I thought it right not to return thereto again, and 
remained convinced, as any one must be who knows human indis- 
cretion, and in particular that of children, that the little boy had just 
vietoriously overcome one of the strongest temptations and moral vio- 
lences that could be imagined. 

Anon, however, I took the initiative afresh, in a tone still more 
serious, and made him sustain another assault, the occasion whereof 
was as follows: 

I had given him some prints beuglt at the top of the mountain. He 
had only a very poor straw hat; I bought him another on returning 
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to the village of Corps. Next I offered to give him whatever else le 
stood in need of. He asked for a blouse; LT told him to go and buy 
one; it Cost 58 sons, which I paid. He went to shew his prints, the 
blouse, and the hat to his father, and came back to tell me his friends 
were well pleased. Tle lad already spoken to me with a certain ten- 
derness of his father’s troubles and mistortunes; I profited by the fact 
of his mother’s recent death, and, whilst reproaching myself somewhat 
interiorly for the temptations T subjected the boy to, said: * But, my 
child, if you weald tell me as much of your secret as you may tell, 
IT might help your father very greatly.” I went turther, and added: 
‘Yes, my dear boy, ] would myself get him many things he wants, 
and enable both you and him to Eve tranquilly and happy at home, 
Without wanting for any thing, Why are you so obstinate in refusing 
to tell as much of you seeret as you may tell, when it might be so 
advantageous to your father in extricating him from lis difficulties ?” 

Certainly the temptation was sharp; the child was quite disarmed. 
He could not doubt my sincerity; and in truth Twas disposed to do 
all L said. Ile saw it, it was manifest. Ile replied in a lower tone, 
** No, sir, T cannot.” 

Que must confess, that if he had invented a first fable, he could 
easily lave made a second, and told me some secret or other analo- 
gous to lis principal story, and whose confidence would have been to 
him and his a source of immediate and great advantage. He preferred 
making me the reply [have related; or rather, without any preference, 
he made it spontancously aud simply. 

I did not consider myself utterly defeated, and urged the temptation 
yet farther—too far perhaps, but certainly to the last extremity, as you 
shall judge, and for which you may perhaps blame me, 

A particular cireuinstance occasioned iny having about me a consi- 
derable sum in gold. Whilst he was engaged in curiously examining all 
that my chamber contained, and inspecting every one of my ettects, 
ransacking every corner like a true gamin, my purse and this gold met 
hiseve. He eagerly seized it, poured it out on the table, and fell to 
counting it; made it into several little heaps; then, after having so 
done, wnused himself by unmaking and making them again. When I 
saw him quite charmed and thoroughly enchanted with the sight and 
touch of the gold, I thought the moment was come to prove and know 
with certainty his sincerity, and [ said to him with a friendly air: 
* Well, my boy, if you will tell me as much of your secret as you may 
tell, Pll give you all that gold for you and your father. You shall have 
it all, and this very moment; and don’t think you are robbing me, tor 
I have other money to continue my journey with.” 

I then saw a moral phenomenon, assuredly very singular; and [ am 
still struck thereby whilst relating it. The boy was wholly absorbed 
in the gold; he delighted in seeing, touching, and counting it. Sud- 
deuly, at my words, he became sad, abruptly left the table and the 
temptation, and said, “ I cannot, sir.” I insisted: ‘ Aud yet there’s 
encugh to make you and your father happy.’ Once more he replied, 
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* T cannot; and ina manner and tone so firm, although very simple, 
that I felt myself beaten. However, not to appear so, I added in a 
tone to which I was desirous of imparting dissatisiaction, contempt, 
amd irony: ‘* But perhaps you won’t tell ine your secret, because you 
have none: it’s only a bad joke on your part.” He did not seem of: 
fended by these words, and replied with animation: ‘Oh yes, I have 
though; but Tmay not tell it’? “Who has forbidden you?” “The 
Holy Virgin.” 

Thenceforward I ceased to wage a useless contest. I felt that the 
child’s dignity was greater than mine. I placed my hand with friend- 
ship and respeet on his head, traced a cross on his brow, and said: 
Adieu, my dear child, I trust the Holy Virgin will excuse all the 
entreaties I have made you. Be all your life faithful to the grace you 
have reccived.”’” And a few moments after we parted, not to meet 
acain, 

To interrogations, to offers of a similar kind, the little girl had 
replied to me, ** Oh, we have enough ; there is no need to be rich.” 

Such is the third sign of truth [have remarked in these children, 
Now, what to think ofall this?) Is it truth, error, or imposture? 

There is but one of the tour following suppositions by which it can 
be rea mably ( x plain dl: 

We must either, first, admit the supernatural truth of the appari- 
tion, the narrative, and the children’s secret. But that is very grave 
and of great consequence, Should there be any trickery, and it be one 
day discovered, either through the children or others, will not the de- 
ceived sincerity of so many religious hearts receive a severe, and it may 
be dangerous shock ? 

Or, second, say they are deceived, and still the sport of some lhal- 
lucination. But wheever has journeyed to La Saletie, and examined 
every thing, will not hesitate to affirm that this supposition is abso- 
lutely ridiculous and inadmissible. 

Or, third, that the children are the inventors oi the fable, which 
they have coined out of their own brain, and unsupportedly sustained 
it against every one for two years past, without ever once contradicting 
or stultitving themselves. For my part, I feel it absolutely impossible 
to admit this third supposition, ‘Such a fable would seem to me more 
astonishing than the truth of the event. 

Ov, in short, fourth, that there is an inventor, an impostor, hidden 
behind the two children, and that they have lent themselves to play the 
pari he | 
teaches them to play anew. Without going deep into matters, as M. 
Rousselot has done, I will confine myself to replying that all the pre- 
ceding is repugnant to such a supposition. The inventor would appear 
to me at once very unskilful in choosing for actors and witnesses of 
so extraordinary an imposture beings such as I have described them, 
and very clever in making them play their part for full two years, 
before two or three hundred thousand suecessive spectators, observers, 
investigators, interrogators, of all kinds, without the two children ever 


as prepared for theim in his imposture, which part he daily 
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onee betraying themselves in aught, without any one discovering this 
impostor behind the scenes, without a single indiscretion on the chil- 
dren’s part giving rise to the least suspicion—without the least trace 
thereof having to this day appeared ! 

The first supposition, therefore, remains; that is to say, the super- 
natural truth, which is, in fact, very strongly conlirmed: Ist, by the 
consistent character of the children; 2d, by the replies, absolutely above 
their age and bearing, given by them in the ditlerent interrogatories 
they have had! to unde reo; 3d, by the extraordinary fide lity wherewith 
they keep the secret they assert has been confided to then. 

Were I oblige dl to pronounce and sav yes or no on this revelation, 
and bound to decide by the rigorous sincerity of my eecnscience, I 
would say yes rather than xo. Human and Christian prudence would 
lead me to say yes rather than 20, and IT should feel uo fear of being 
condenmed at the judgment-seat of God as guilty of impradence or 
credulity. 

Most truly yours, * & «& 


But while the miraculous tokens of the Divine presence, 
aiding and enlightening the Church, are thus as wonderful as 
ver In our own tines, the Church herself is found ever v: arying 
the natural weapons with which she fights her battles with the 
world. That principle of association which is the striking 
characteristic of the age has nowhere been employed with 
wienies skill and energy in the service of God, than in that 


rauge metropolis where things are ever In extremes, and 
where living men wear the aspect of either saints or devils 


more manifestly than Iu any other spot of this strange world. 


The y very title of the book which stands last on our list is of 


’ . . 7 

that curious kind which we should ! took for only me. and 
of itself suceests the terrible nature of that vel which is 
there unceasingly waged between the kingdoms of darkness 


and of light. The Po litique de Satan is simply an Fra 
of the religious institutions of Paris. Its author, “t. de St. 
"1 . t . atin A 

Cheron, has divided it into three par _ treating of the clergy 


wy ? 
the relicious communities, and the laity. These are es 
subdivided into chapters. ‘The first part consists of : yur chaps 
ters, 1 which treat of the Archbishop, the pa shes, . paris sh 


pricsts, the curates, oe chicf preachers, the royal ch ipter of 
St. Denis, the seminaries and Christian institutions, the ] Vaculty 
of Pheclogy, and the University. ‘The second part consists of 
two chapters, and relates to the Jcsults, these labours and 
works, the Brothers of the Christian Doctri lie, their schools, 
the Benedictines, the congregations for missions, the Lazarists, 
and foreign missions. ‘Lhe third part relates to the religious 
ussociations, their prog ress, extent, and influence; the Asso- 
clation for the Propagation of the Faith, the Archconfraternity 
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of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, its r: apid progress 3; confraternitics and pilgrimages ; 
the Catholics in the Chambers, in the Institute, at the bar, in 
literature, in the sciences, in the arts, and in the press; the 
attendance in the churches, the Academy of Moral and Politi- 
eal Sciences, confraternitics of doctors, artists, and men of 
letters; Le Cerc ‘le et Institut Catholique, the Catholi ic press 
In Paris and in the provinces. Ilaving thus described the 
work, we shall extract some of the most interesting parts of it. 
The clergy of the whole dicecse are only $28 in number 
is only one to every twelve hundred souls. 

The Preachers of Paris.— Uaving described Péres Lacor- 
daire end Ravignan, M. de St. Cheron proceeds thus: Father 
Ravignan is not the only Jesuit = is heard in Paris, and 
is distinguished for his oratorical ability. IT will point out to 
you also Father Lefebre, whose preaching Is sO moving and 
attractive, so persuasive end so full of paare? Fathers Lur- 

tique and Humphry, who possess so much fluency and ar- 
dour; and the Father Desplaces, Whos C styl eis so condensed, 
so nervous and conclusive. * * . 

lL now come to another class of preachers, —to the secular 
clergy. I have already alluded to the Abbés Coeur and De- 
querry. Twill also mention the Abbe Combalot, highly de- 
serving, from his faith and ardent zeal, of the title of Apostolie 
Missionary, which was given to hha by the head of the Chureh, 
An acute intelleet, a warm imagination, 1 rapid and animated 
style , lively gestures, and a powerful voice, are the gualifica- 
tions of this Cliistian orator. More philosophical in his lan- 
euage, the Abbé Bautain addresses a more limited, but a more 
sclect audience. 

The AbLé Lecourtier is excelled by none in the art of 
quoting sacred texts with exactitude, pre cision, and elegance. 
The faith of an apostle, the learning of the evangelists, of the 
fathers and doctors of the Church, are expressed by the clo- 
quent voice of the Abbé Gabricl The Abbé Marcellin is 
impetuous, unequal, aud poctical ; it is said that he composes 
his discourses in the fields, in the forests, and by the sea-shore. 
The Abbés Ratisbonne, de Bonnechose, and de la Bouilleric, 
are admired for the solidity of their instructions and the ease 
of their delivery. A young priest of St. Sulpice, the Abbe 
Gibert, is also distinguishe d for his piety, his proved zeal, 
pure ¢ diction. and his elevated thoughts. The Abbé Lacarricre 
attracts by unction, ardent faith, and correct language. ‘This 
young abbé was one of the best pupils of the Université under 
the Restoration; he passed through his studies in the Royal 
College, in one of the principal towns of the centre of France. 


> this 
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Seminaries and Christian Institutions. — There exist in 
Paris four seminaries especially destined for those who are 
desirous to become ministers of Christ. The diocesan scmi- 
nary is di rected by the congregation of St. Sulpice ; it reckons 
29) pupils in the house at Paris: that of wo 0} tains 10 
novices of the congregation of St. Sulpice, and 85 pupils of 
p! hilosophy ; 

Besides the houses for the formation of priests, Catholicity 
has created esti iblishments where by youths reecive sound re. 
ligious education, such as the ree stitution of the Abbé Poiloup, 
tha it of M. Mourice , the Stanislas ee and the Pension, 
directed by M. Laville, to p repare 5 ‘oung men for the Poly- 
technic School; near Paris is the famous college of Juilly, 
under the management of the Abbe Ba tain and his principal 
disciple De 

Communities of Men. Lhe Jesuits. — The most danger- 
ous of these congregations,” says the Report, “ from the 
nature, the energy, the intre ag ; — the un ity of its In- 
stitute, being t! iat of the Jesuits, we have const tantly endea- 
voured to ecencentrate all the hatred | ome friends, the ene- 
mics of the Church, and the religious orders, against that 
famous society. W hen we have conquered them, the rest 
becomes easy. * * * in their establishment we Sud priests 
who, by prayer, me ditation, and strict rule, prepare to haa: 
the Gospel among civilised nations cud among savages. Not 
content with pu blie pres aching, they spend their Hives in ‘Betawe 
ing to individuals in the confessionals, in reclaiming sinners, 
In strengthening the weak aid comto rting the faithful: they 
are ready for every good work; but though they are accused 
of egotis m and cupid lity, their lives are devoted to the hum- 
blest of their brethren. While the y revive the noble days of 
Christian cloquence, | inspire their enemies with the idea of 
aecusing them of wishing to enslave the human mind, J have 
named several of the most remarkable of them among the 
preachers. Others are distinguished by their labours; as 
Pére Motgno in seicnec, and Peres Cahier and Arthur Martin 
in letters and the arts. The two latter are the authors of that 
erand and magnificent monograph of the Cathedral of Bourges, 
a chef dwurre of crudition, taste, and art.” 

While so many writers and philosophical friends of the 
people make no sacrifices of time, amusements, or fortune, and 
are still framing their theories as to the eens of rendering 
them richer, more moral, and more instructed, the Jesnits in 
Paris and in the other towns of Trance, by their patience, 
charity, and self-devotion, succeed in reclaiming a great number 


of workmen from habits of de ‘bauchery, and from all the vices 
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of impiety, and in leading them back to their duties, and to 
domestic happiness, and to a regular and respectable wie of 
life, enriched with the money » which, before this regeneration, 
was devoted to the eratification of the erossest and most de- 
gating passions. ‘hey have also established workshops, 
where the children of the poor reecive that industrial eduea- 
tion chick secures them a subsistence without destroying 
their morality. Ds 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools.—TVhe principal house 


of these brothers ts at t Paris, and the Superior General of the 
coll munity is Brother Philip, whose rare skill has ereatly ex- 
tended his institute. In fF rane: ‘the Brothers of the Christian 
Doctrine eive eratuitous mstruction to 200,000 children of the 


poor. In Paris they have thirty schools, a nd, n 1oreover, four 


very flourishing persionne (s within the precinets. 

A voune brother a r Ae hristian Doctrine lately died in 
thetr house in the Ru de i +; being searcely thirty years 
old, he had not vet had time to make himsclf known and 
loved by that lon course of sclf-devotion, sacrifices, and charity, 
which _ up the existence of the eluldren of ML. de Lasalle ; 
and vet his death moved all the parish of St. Sulpice ; men, 
women, end children, a ul crowd dto render a last debt of grati- 


tude to the young easbe er; all pressed, during many h¢ ours, into 
the place where his bedy ior, The hour for the funeral service 
strikes, and the vast nave of St. Sulpice can searecly contain the 
crowd of rich and poor, of the great and the lowly, collected 


by a common feeling of picty and sorrow. The procession 
directs Its course towards the cemetery; “ie to judge from the 
Immense number who follow, one would say that a great and 
powerful prince was being taken to his last x vome, But instead 


’ 
‘ 


of the vanity, the tidificrence, = tlic foraetfulness which 
accompany the funeral pomp of pri ces, simplicity, universal 
emotion, and praver, ever mindi ‘aL of the faithful friend of 
God and the poor, adorn the modest funeral of the humble 
broth er. Judge of the influence exercised over men’s minds 
and society by these religious, who become great in proportion 
to their humility. 

After having given children of the poorer classes primary 
instruction, the Brothers of Christian Doctrine have ae taken 
charge of them when leaving the schools, at the time when 
they are about to be apprenticed, and to be exposed to the 
risk of losing all the fruit of their first education. ‘To obviate 
this danger, the brethren founded in 18%! the institute for 
apprentices and workmen; it is devoted to confiding to safe 
masters the multitude of children who are appr enticed when 
they leave school, to completing their instruction, shielding 
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them from the dangers that surround them, and affording, not 
only to apprentices, but also to young workmen, all the means 
of continuing in the practice of Yeligion. 

Benedictines—Dom Guér ranger, the Abbot of Solesmes, 
the restorer of the Benedictine order in France, has established 
a house of postulants in Paris. This abbot is one ef the most 
learned eeclesiasties of Franee. Ife has undertaken to restore 
the Gallican liturgy to Catholic traditions and to Roman unity. 

Lhe Ce ngregation of the Mission is engaged in educating 
missionaries for the interior of France. 

The Missionaries of the Congregation of the Perpetual 
Adoration of Pieputiens convert whole nations to the Catholic 
faith in the Icas t, Oceana, Tahiti, the Gambier islands, and at 
Smyrna. ‘Lhe Gambicr islands renew in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the et ligies of the Josuits ln Paraguay. 

The Congregation of Priests of the Mission, better known 


ICLLCI 


under the name of Lazarists, is still es sta iblished im the house 
of their founder, St. Vincent de Paul; it governs Institutions 
and seminaries in France, and founds s chools i in Turkey, Syria, 
Leypt, and China. ; 

Communities of religious Women.—In Paris there are _— 
forty communities of religious women, devoted either to prayer, 
the education of girls, or works of charity. The most numer- 
ous community is that of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. 
ma ery year 800 new Sisters leave the mother house; this house 

t being large enough, they are forced to refuse, or to post- 
ms ya much larger number of subjeets who seek io be allowed 
to pronounce the vows of cha: tity, poverty, peediewne: and 
charity. ‘There are nearly GOOO Si. ters of Charity now In 
France, and in the departine “ut of the Seine alone 8009, This 
community extends into Belgium, Magland, Switzerlan 
many, Lt ily, the Levant, Turke ys Hzypt, Syria, and hicoes 
it is the universal conquest of charity. ‘There are the Dames 
de Bon-secours, who attend the sick and poor statuitor isly. 
Several congregations are exclusively devoted to reclaiming 
dissolute women, such as Les Dames de la Charité Notre 
Dame du Refuge, the Dames de la Charit é Notre Dame du 
Bou Pasteur, the Filles Repentics de St. Marie-Madeleine, 
and the Filles de Nazareth. 

Among the communities devoted to the gratuitous educa. 
tion of the daughters of the on and those of the rich, are 
distinguished the ladics of the Saere Coeur and the ladies of 
the Congregation of our Lady. 

Re ligious Associations, The Association for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith — The receipts of the first year, 1520, were 
lo,272 frances; those of 1812 amounted to four millions—a sou 
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per week, given by all associates, rich and poor, kings and sub- 
jects, throughout Christendom. ‘The association publishes 
annually six numbers of the Annals of the Propagation of the 
faith, containing an account of the labours, suiferings, per- 
secutions, and progress of the inissionarics. 150,000 copies of 
these were published in French, German, English, Spanish, 
Flemish, Italian, Portueuecse, and Dutch; and several editions 
of the work were required in the same language. 

The Archconfraternity of the Holy and Immaculate Heart 
of Mary was founded in 1836, by the Abbe Desgenottes, for 
the conversion of sinners. ‘The number of its associates is not 
less than four millions, spread over all the countries of the 
earth, amone civilised nations and savage tribes. In Paris 
itself, the learned socicties, the French Academs yy the legal 
and medical schools, as well as the normal and polytechni c, 
are re presented on the registers of the Archconfraternity by 
the inscription of a great many members. Its M: nual and 
annals shew the wonderful progress of this institute. In four 
years he Manual has gone through eight editions, amounting 
to 10,060 copies; moreover, thirty Bishops of France have had 
it abridged for the use of their dioceses. Many editions of 
these have reached 50,000 copies. ‘The manual has been 
translated into Italian, German, English, Flemish, Dutch, 
Portuezuese, Polish, &e. 

fssociation of St. Francis Xavier.—This institute, belong- 
ine to the Brothers of Christian Dectrine, was founded in 1840, 
by the Abbé Massard, a young priest full of intelligence and 
zeal, Its donc’ is to unite workmen in the duties of the 
Christian ile , in the observance of Sunday, in mutual charity, 
and in assisting inthe insutute of the Prop: ation of the Faith. 
‘Twice a mo: oe 1, on Sunday, they asse anble in each parish, to 
pray together, to hear instructive lectures, and to receive 
Christian te aching. 

Formerly the majority of these men devoted their Sunday 
to drunkenness or debauchery; in one day they spent the 
wages of the whole weck; their families were condemned 
to misery; they were violent in their actions and rude in their 
language at their own homes: now they are models of faithful 
husbands, watchful and fond parents, ‘and honest labourers; 
they are happy themselves, and they make others happy. Be- 
sides the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, the Jesuits, and the 
secular clergy, there are associated in the management of this 
institute, learned laymen, orators, economists, poets, musicians, 
and sculptors, who give lectures to the workmen. 

The Society of St. Maurice.-—Independently of the labours 
of the conferences of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul for 
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the army, another society has been founded for the special 
purpose of promoting the practice of religion among soldiers. 
This has taken the name of the Scciety of St. Maurice, the 
elorious and venerated leader of the legion of heroic soldiers 
and martyrs. ‘This association is alre: ady numerous. 

Lustitulions of Charity.— The institutions of Catholic cha- 
rity are more Numerous even than the religious associations. 
Almost all have laymen for founders, directors, and members. 
They ave fully deseribed in a book calle d Lhe Manual of the 
Institutions and Works of Charity ait Paris. In Paris alone 
there are at least eighty of these InsUtutions, which relate to 
births, education, apprenticeship, maladies, &e., and which 
have tor their object visiting, ¢o: isoline, and caring for the 
poor, as well as giving moral instruction to their children. 

Among these institutions, net the most ancient, but th 
most numerous and important, is that of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul for the visitation of the poor. Founded in 
1853, by cight students, it has spread with ereat — 
In 1850, only eight members, and in 1543 3, 5000, In| 1833, 
annual receipts, 2480 franes; in 1540, 200,000 frances. In 
1835, there were only four conferences in Paris; in 18h3 
there were thirty, comprehending 2000 members. — Confer- 
ences have been established in fifty other towns ‘of Vranee. 
‘wo have been founded in Rome. 

In Paris this socicty visits 5000 familics, and protects 
15,000 children. It has multiplied its labours with its re- 
sources ; Low it attends to the visitation of the poor, to their 
marriages, to houses of refuge, to the protection of children, 
to apprentices, to prisoners, &e. ‘The chief founder of this 
institution, M. Bailly, is still the president-general of it; he 
has contributed to consolidate and develope the society, ‘and 
to maintain its spirit. 

Brotherhoods.— In the various parishes of Paris are esta- 
blished numerous brotherhoods, which, on certain days, assem- 
ble the faithful for different devotions. ‘The trades-unions 
are still accustomed to have Mass said on the feast of their 
patron. As in the ages of faith, a brotherhood has been 
formed to unite artists in prayer ; and they derive from the 
practice of their religious duties that elev ‘ation of thought, 
that delicacy of feeling, and those habits of order and mo- 
rality, which give so exalted a character to their works. 

A number of medical men are united ina brotherhood for 
the propagation of Catholic doctrines in the medical sciences. 
A brotherhood is also established among literary men; it 
publishes a critical and literary review, and comprehends dis- 
tinguished writers and edifying Catholics. 
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Catholic Authors.— Among the rest, Monscigncur § Sibour, 
Archbishop of Paris, 31M. de Ch: teaubriz ind, Ballanche, Gui. 
rand, cen Iucene and Leon Boré; lV Ab bés Cazales, VAbbé 
Gerbet, Audley, de Condé, de Carné, de Fontette, Cor, Des- 
douits, Bailly, Bonetty, Daniels, Dumont, Jourd: ain, Moreau, 
dle Belle val, Lienry sing Charles de Riancey, Cyprien Robert, 
Louis Roupean, Rendu Pére et Fils, Ozanam, Lenormand, 
Abbe Lacordaire, V Abbé de Salinis, l’Abbé de Scorbiac, Lau- 
reutic, de Laborde, de Champagny, Alfred de Falloux, Mar- 
quis de Beauflort, Louis de Ve uillot, Chavin de Milan, Denoin, 
de Blaiche, Jules Sauzai Stoffels, de Mentre wil, dle Surret, 
le Prevost, Theobald Walsh, Vicomte Walsh, de Bazelaire, 
VAbbEe Maret, PAbbé Gosselin, PAbbé Leeourtier, Abbé 
Ratisbonne, PAbDbDE Bar utain, | VAbbé Clement, PAbLbé Martin 
de Noiriieu, PAbbE Xicreau, PAbbE Poulet, de Montalembert, 
Clement d@’rbhe, Charles Palaver de Lezarenne, d’iekstein, 
Alfred de Courey, Paul Lan , Guillemin, H. Victor, An 
toin yand Arnaud d A} Sali C, - ‘Dreuillé, Le ‘brard, Buchez, 
Hippo Inte dkomand, Paul Peval, Cemte Dohrer, Gondon, 
Abel ‘transon, Abbe dui Lae de Montvert, Rio, PAbbé 
Paseal, Abbe G! ITC, Ph Abbe Valroger, VAbbe Drach, Pa- 
ravey, Artaud du S20 mtor, @Ault Damesnil, Roscliv de Lor- 
erue, Valery, Hem On, Iinile Lefrane, PAbbe Combalot, 
VALE Mandtried, “Abhi 1 Dubois, FP. Guerin, Gabourd, Wil- 
son, Maxime de Sarl VA Lhe de Genoude, PAbDLE Rea- 
veur, L. urdoneix, UAbbé Corbiere, Guinebault, Didron, Dan- 
jou, FP. de Sauhermy, Rubichon, Hf. Geraud, Louis de 

le RK. Pei Moig 110, le Pere Cahier, le Pere Ai sa 

Martin, le Pere Ravi lenan, le Pere Cahours, Poujou'ct, Aiber 
du Boys, de | Rieu nuier, de Jouaime, de la Roicre, de ia 
Gournerie, Raoul-Rochetge, Tarquety, de Chantal, Vati- 
mesnil, Audit, A illencuve- , rans, Villencuve-Bargemont, de 
Failly, PAbbé Barthelemy, Edouard Alletz, Dom G rucranger, 
Kedouard Qui ia Cc, , Desieé Carriere, d’Ortigues, de Melun, &e. 
Provincial Authors.—The Archbishops of Lyons, Rheiws, 
and Cambray ; the Bishops of Chartres, Belley, Tulle, Lan- 
eres, Marsel! bes , Strasburg, &e. At Belley, the Abbé Gre ‘Ppo, 
well known for his historical labours; at Nivers, the Abbe 
Gaume; at Naney, the Abbé Rohrbacher, the author of the 
noblest and mest extensive historical work of the age, the 
Cxiversal Llistory of the Church. In Nancy also, so distin- 
euished for faith, learning, and charity, MM. Guerrier, de 
Duma st, de Foblant, and Myon; at Tours, Leon Aubineau ; 
at Ror uuen, Adolphe Archicr; at Se ns, Lallier: ; at Baune, M. 
Theophile Foisset; at Dijon, M. Frantin, M. Dudied, and M. 
Leon Lacordaire, brother ‘of the famous Dominican; at Nimes, 
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MM. Reboul, Germain, and Gyfoitte; at Strasburg, MM. 
de Humboure and Abbé Axinge ts at Lyons, MAM. Henry 
de Bonuld, Collombet, Gregvire, Blane St. Bonnet, ?PADbEé 
Prat, Rivet, the Abbés Noirot, Pavy, Dauphin, &c.; at St. 
Bricue, XI M. Geslin de Bourgoyne, Aurilion de Courson, &e.; 
at Marseilles, PAbDbHG Fissiaux ; at Arles, PAbbEe Reeis. In 
the Department de Orne, le Pe ‘re Debrayne, religieux de la 
erande Trappe; at Rodez, M. Liabour ; at J orient, M. Roux- 
Lavergne; at Metz, le Comte de Goctlosquet; at Castres, 
M. Alexis Combezuille. 

Other Institutions. —To the other Catholie institutions ex- 
isting in Paris, two others have been added within a few 
years, viz. le Cerele and PInstitut Catholique. ‘These are in- 
tended to serve as places of meeting and reading for youth. 

The Catholic Press.—L ‘Univers, Ami de la Relivi ion, le 
Journal a sand des Campagnes, ? Université C atholique, 
les Annals de Philosophic Chré iienne, le Correspondant, la 
Lecture, le Mémovial Cathclique, la Voix de la Veérité, &e. 

Such is that vast _— of spiritual machinery with which 
the “i hurch in France is libouring to fulfil her glorious calling. 
Truly is the praise of the Church of France “in all the 
ahibeid "and we in England may well look to her as a 
rool of what may be done by zeal, piety, and learning, aiidst 
ificulties which would have crushed a hundred times any 
ower but that which is divine. Yet all this is but the work 
of perhaps a quarter of a century, or little more. May we 
hope that when five-and-twenty years have passed over cur 
head sy the saints in heaven and the angels will look down upon 
the ¢ Cath olies of this country, and regard them with the same 
rejoicing with which they now conte mplate the faith, the sclf- 
sacrifice, and the hero sm of our brothers who are separ ated 
from us by some eight or ten leagues of watcr alone. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Dr. Murray's Trish Annual Miscellany (Dublin, Bellew) ts a work 
of no ordinary merit. The execution is as satisfactory as the idea 
is novel. Dr, Murray unites vivacity of expression with vigour and 
accuracy of thought, and candour of temper, in a degree too rare 
amongst us on both sides of the Irish Channel. Further notice 
we must pestpone to our next Number. 


The recently-published Number of the Dublin Rerien contains 
an article on the New-Testament Miracles, which is a sequel to the 
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paper in a previous No. on the Parables, and is even more interest- 
ing than its predecessor. We cannot too strongly recommend its 
perusal to our Anglican readers, especi lally a passage On the spiritual 
state of their own infant children at pp. 319-521. The article is 
introduced by some valuable remarks on Biblical Studies, urging 
them upon the attention of all Catholics. In a former number of 
the Ranbler we took oceasion to lament their comparative neglect 
amongst us; and attributed the evil in part to that erroneous use of 
the Holy Seriptures, by which they are chicfly searched for strong 
texts to be used in controversy with Protestants, to the injury of 
that loving, meditative study, which is ene of the many spiritual 
privileges which the Catholic alone enjoys. The Dublin also con- 
tains an execllent article on the subject of the Offertory. 


May we put one single question to the kind-hearted author of 
Rastera Churches, which reached us too late for notice in our last ? 
Does he consider himself a second Athanasius? And if not, how 
docs he reconcile it to his conscience to re-enact the part of Athana- 
sius contra Mundum in his own proper person? Is it within the 
range of possibilities, that views which are (as far as we know) 
shared by no other living being, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
can be true?) How is it that E. S. A. does not perecive that a 
person who lauds the Jesuits and the Chureh Missionary Society in 
about equal terms is self-condemned? Setting aside what in any 
other individual we should eall the Ayper- audacity of the theory 
contaimed in this and his previous works, Mastern Churches con- 
tains a good deal of interesting information, though resting often 
on very questionable authorities. 


The Prayer-Book of the London Oratory of St. Philip Neri 
(Burns) has one remarkable feature. Of thirty-three sets ef prayers, 
uearly the whole have received the sanction of the Iioly See, by the 
attaching of certain Indulgences to their devout use. Some English 
Catholies—happily a deereasing number—are grievously afraid of 
what they call /talian devotions making their way into this country. 
They are afraid lest they should breed enthusiasm and superstition ; 
or, worst of all, should irritate Protestants. To those who think 
them ill adapted for English congregations, we can only suggest a 
visit to the Oratory, where they ave in habitual use ; and to those 
who want prayers, short, fervent, simple, and full of meaning, 
whether for private or family use, we recommend the purchase of 
this too cheap book of devotions. No collection hitherto published 
in English has any pretensions to compare with it in the degree of 
ceclesiastical authority by which it is sanctioned. 


A Packet of Seeds saved by an Old Gardencr (Chapman and 
Hall) is the quaint title of a clever little story of a shrewd old man’s 
experiences of life. ‘Lhere is a great deal in it equally good both for 
master and man. 








Short Notices. 1So 


The first part of Mr. Crowe's edition (slightly modified by the 
editor) of Wilhen’s Method of Teaching Singing (Burns) is now 
ready. It is to come much nearer to Wilhem’s own work than 
Hullah’s adaptation; and if we may judge from the first part, will 
be a most usctul manual. 


The London Prisons, by Wepworth Dixon (Jackson and Wal- 
ford), contains a very considerable amount of information respecting 
the gaols and penitentiaries of the metropolis and the chief provin- 
cial towns. It is agreeably (though a little too smartly) written ; 
and may be said to be almost indispensable to every one who has to 
do with the reform or management of criminals under confinement. 
We do not, of course, pretend to agree in all Mr. Dixon’s views, but 
his book is well worth attention. 


Mr. Sharpe's Rise and Progress of Window Tracery in England 
(Van Voorst) is a manual for all Gothic architects. It is the fruit 
of much study, and is illustrated with a profusion of well-executed 
woodeuts and steel engravings. <A large proportion of the speci- 
mens the author has given are most beautiful. The statement of 
the exact dimensions ‘ol the chief examples, adds materially to the 
value of the book. 


We never less regretted the purchase of sixpenny worth of trash, 
than when we were seduced by the following advertisement to pur- 
chase the publication it recommends. 

** QUESTIONS OF URGENT NATIONAL IMporTANCE.—4re there 
any Jesuits in England? Who are they? Where are they? What 
have they been doing 2 What are they doing? What are they pro- 
posing to do? Who can answer these questions 2 Persons interested 
in these inquiries are requested to read TretTm vor THE TIMEs, 
price Sixpence.” 

We need scarcely say that this puffis an impudent catchpenny ; 
and that Z'ruth for the Times no more answers these questions than 
it tells us how many Jesuits there are in the moon. ‘The first halt 
of the publication also is as dull as dullness, even with its hair stand- 
ing on end with affright, could make it. But the second half is 
really one of the funniest things we ever saw. I[t consists of a 
correspondence between the author (one ‘J. IL’) and two of the 
great lights of anti-Jesuitism, viz. Dr. Lindsay Alexander and Mr. 
ilobart Seymour, in which they abuse one another in immoderate 
terms, bringing charges of lying, and other trifling peccadilloes, 
truly curious, mixed up as they are with wublushing professions of 

sanctity and apostleship. W ith one of Mr. Seymour's opinions, 
here recorded, we are constrained to express our agreement. Ile 
considers that “J. IL.” is a person with ‘neither intelligence nor 
reason.” These are thy Gods, O Isracl! 


The Spicilegium Solesmense.— At the end of our present number 
will be found the prospectus of another of those great works of the 
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Benedictine order, of which mention has already been made in our 
pages. The Benedictines of the Abbey of Solesme, in France, are 
about to bring out another of those interesting and valuable collee- 
tions of unpubli ished works of antiquity, for which their Society 
already stands pre-eminent in the hterary world. The names of 
Achery, Mabillon, Montfaucon, Martenc, and their coadjutors, are 
held in honour by every student with any pretensions to schok arship, 
The last great work of this kind, im :decd, which has been given to 
the world, has proceeded from sadilien y souree. The Spicilesium 
of Cardinal Mai was the fruit of learning, energy, and skill which 
rivalled the qualifications of the most illustrious Benedictines of 

Maur. Now at length the suecessors of Mabillon and Mont- 
faucon are in the field, and Dom Pitra, the editor of ther proposed 
work, is at this present time ia England, engaged in gathering fresh 
materials for the publication, and in sceuring subseribers to defray 
its expense. 

The prospectus in our present number gives an cutline of the 
nature of the publication, together with the contents of the first 
volume which will appear. Many of the works are of the most 
extreme rarity, even in MiSs; and are all (we believe) hitherto un- 
published. ‘Phe treatise of St. Melito is the most ancient of books 
on Jewish and Christian symbolism extant, and perhaps much more 
valuable, as well as less faneiful, than that of Durandus. The 
vistle of St. Dionysius of Alexandria (of the third century) has 
wen placed in 7 yn Pitra’s hands by Dr. Routh, the president of 
Magdalen College, Oxfo nd, and is from the Bodleian Library. Ano- 

¢ portion of pre value is the works of Vereeundus, Bi: shop of 
Janea, and disciple of St. Augustine. For the rest, we must refer 
our readers to the prospectus itself, premising that the Bodleian is 


1} 
} 
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by no means the only — library which lias served to enrich the 
allect vith very valuable additio: 
collection with very valuable additious. 
The terms of subseri) ptior _ also be found there detailed, and 
* 


we shall rejoice to learn th. ‘list of sub seribers rapidly cn- 
larges. The Abbey of Nole: me, rich in learning, is poor in gold and 
silver, and thi efore the work eznnct be accor plished except by the 
aid of a considerable body of wr de tain iy however, the first 
volume can be brought out, there is more than a proba ilitv that 
the pages: of the remainder can be completed ata considerably 
lower cost, as there are Government an ne other publie printing estab- 
lishments 7” ranee which will lend S civ aid to the printing so soon 
as the first velume appears, but not before. The Editor, therefore, 
is most anxious to induce fiity subseribers to put down their nanies 
for the whole series of volumes, and to pay up thcir subscription af 
once. By this means a sufiteient sum will be raised to pay the 
expenses ot the first volume, whink in this case would be issued 
immediately, while the remainder of the series would follow without 
loss of time, the means for their publication being already ensured. 
We need searcely recommend the work to the sympathies and sup- 


port of the learned in this country. It has a more than ordinary 
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claim upon them; for it is only by the printing of the mss. that 
they can be rendered accessible to the student of ecclesiastical anti- 
quity, while the perils of revolution, accident, and decay are every 
year rendering their continued existence, even in Ms., more and 
more problem: atical. 





Correspontenee, 
THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the Rambler. 





Dear Str,—Ever since I read your beautiful article in the Rambler 
for last Dece mber, on the conversion of England, [ have been de- 
sirous of adding a few words to that part of it which regarded 
lrcland ; but my time was so much cecupied during the last month, 
that I have not till now been at Icisure to do it. Most dear to my 
heart is the idea of a general movement of the Irish people to effeet 
this great achievement, the con: yuest of Engl uid for the Chureh 
of God by spiritual arms, the first of which is prayer. The little 
address to the Catholies of Ireland, whieh you inserted in that 
article, and which I may as well acknowledge as having been written 
by me, was a feeble expression of this feeling; and my desire now is 
to give a few explanations on the subject of it. You introduce it 
with the remark, that you _ Suppose it had the ——— of the 
relates of the Irish Chureh. [am happy to be able to say that it 
hal; and IT take this occasion to express my gratitude for the way 
in which this approbation was given. But, in doing this, I will try 
to refer back to some previous circumstances. In the address 1 say 
that my thoughts had long been fixed on Treland, as calculated to be 
the principal instrument in bringing back England to the Catholic 
faith: this has been the ease in a special manner ever since | had 
beeun to make it my business to beg the prayers of the faithful 
throughout the world for the conversion of England. And what I 
know of the Irish character, from my intercourse with them as a 
priest on pee mission in England, made me confident that they 
would respoi - warmly to such an appeal. It was, however, not till 


the nn Is 2 that I had the much desired opportumty of Hroposin: 4 
it to th os in their own country. In my summer va ‘ation of 
that year from St. a s College, to which J then belonged, I passed 


four weeks in Ireland, during whieh I travelled from Dublin through 
Carlow, Wexford, W raterford, Kilkenny, Cork, Limerick, Ennis, 
Galway ys Cast] Iebar, Tuam, Longford, Mullingar, Navan, &c. I cannot 
express the feelings of consolation with which I look back on that 
most interesting tour. It is one of the brightest, if not the very 
brightest spot in my past remembrances. I can eall io mind, indec d, 
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some short passages of my life which I must except; but I can 
remember no period of the same length of time as that of my first 
Irish tour of sach equable unc Jouded sunshine. I was told by some 
before | went, that the idea of making such a proposal to a nation 
Was Visionary, utopian, unprecedented, and the hke. I could not 
believe it. In regard to this nation | was confident that the reverse 
was true; and my expectations proved correct, only that the faith, 
the zeal, the gencrosity, with which my appeals were responded to, 
always went be yond all my calculations. And who were those who 
were specially distinguished for the ardour of charity and zeal with 
which the y answered my call for this saerifice of heroic generosity 
towards E nel: and? Some m: ty be surprised when I declare who they 
vere, It was those very men who would be regarded generally as 
the most distinguished tor their hostility to England. ‘But as you 
remarked, in the le adie article of the Rambler of January, that 
Protestants do not understand us Catheolies, so I say that some- 
times Catholics, good and great Catholies too, do not understand 
others good and noble like themselves. Of that bright five weeks, 
the brightest was the last, on the first day of which I preached in 
Tuam cathedral before Archbishop M‘Hale; and not ten times as 
much as | have seen of his writing since against England would 
make me doubt of the sincerity of th: at welcome with which he re- 
ceived ine as his guest, or of the truth of symp: athy with which he 
encouraged me in my undertaking, promising to repeat the follow- 
ing Sunday to his people, in their own native Irish, the address 
whieh he had heard me make to them in English in favour of my 
country. This reception at Tuam made me determine not to lose an 
opportunity of pressing my cause. By the Sunday’s post I wrote 
to the parish pricst of Longford, where 1 was to sleep on the Tues- 
day, asking for notiee to be given that I would address the people 
on that evening in one of the chapels of the town. In Longford, 
the Bishop of Ardagh, Dr. Higgins, had commenced the building of 
a cathedral, the walls of which, at that time about ten feet above the 
ground, enclosed a space which would hold about four or five thou- 
sand. Ile was at the time confined to his bed with influenza; but 
hearing of my proposal, he ordered a platform to be erected in this 
area, seit notices round the country, came out himself to meet me 
at the risk of his health, and ste od by me while I preached to the 
multitude, who erowded the place and covered the top of the un- 
finished walls. I had not thought till that evening of going to 
Mullingar, the cathedral town of Dr. Cantwell, Bishop of Meath ; 
and it might, at this time, have seemed impossible to make arrange- 
ments fora sermon there, as on the Thursday morning I was engaged 
to preach at Navan, twenty-seven miles beyond it. But Iwas encou- 
raged by Bishop Higgins: to make the attempt. I wrote, therefore, 
to Dr. Cantwell that evening, and followed my letter in the morning. 
[ reached Mullingar at three o’clock, intending to proceed on my 
way if I found no preparations made :—but not at all. Notice had 
been sent through the country. Though the rain poured in torrents 
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all that evening, thousands were assembled in the eathedral. A new 
beli had been lately procured for it; the preparations were has- 
tened all this day, and it rung for the first time to eall the people to 
hear the cause of charity for England pleaded. It was there that 
an old lady was heard at the close of the sermon to say, as she left 
the gallery, “ Well, then, we must forgive Oliver C romwell at last.” 
‘he Bishop urged me most pressingly to stay with him a month, 
that he might take me in his own carriage to renew my appeal in 
every parish of the diocese ; and, as I was obliged to decline this, hie 
sent me with his horses to Navan in time for my sermon there. Oh, 
how ean I doubt of the truth of what I say in my address, that the 
trish heart, if appealed to, cannot resist an impulse of religious 
gencrosity ? One more pr: actical proof of this. lL was called again 
to ireland, after six years, in the autumn of 1848, the year of My. 
Smith O'Brien’s movement. Humanly speaking, this would have 
been a bad time for pressing thus cause of charity for Encland. But 
I knew that the Insh have faith, and that in them human feclings, 
when most excited, will give way to the call of faith. Never did 
I see more generous enthusiasm for the cause than in that very year 
wherever [ had the chance to speak or preach. A grand specimen 
of this was Drogheda. ‘The late Primate, the lamented Dr. pe 
invited me there to preach a charity sermon for his schools. I asked 
his leave to join with this subject that of the conversion of E 7 mad, 
Oh, how heartily did he answer, “ Sir, prea ach what you like, if only 
it is not against faith and good morals.’ The church was crowded 
with the choice of the Catholic population and a number of respee- 
table Protestants, I felt that if cither of these classes were dis- 
pleased with the sermon, and this were felt in the collection, I 
should justly displease the Primate, and that was far from my 
intention; but I thought I knew the people, and I went on bold and 
free. The collection was a famous one, 120/.; all were satisfied; and 
the Primate told me the next day that he had made inguiries, and 
ascertained that the Protestants had taken no sort of offence, and he 
assured me that 1 might safely go on; I should efferd no one in the 

way I spoke on the subject. Oh, that the Judgment of this expe- 
rienced and wise Prelate might finally overrule the alarm, which 
some yet will entertain, that we shail offend the Protestants by 
praying for them. No such thing! Irish Protestants are not 
offended, much less will English. 

But how did the Catholics of Drogheda like the sermon? I 
think the token they gave in its favour is a strong one to English 
ieclings at least, w ho can understand paying well when one is 
pleased, but not otherwise. I was begging at that time for Aston. 
I did not hint at this till the collection for the schools was finished ; 
then I asked the Primate if I might go among the Catholics for my 
object. With the same hearty cordiality he consented l; and before 
Monday night—the very day, observe, after the Sunday of their own 
great collection—I had received 251. 

I stated some of these facts, soon after, to the Right Rev. Dr. 
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Briges, under whose sanction it was that I wrote my little address at 
York in December 1848. He requested the excellent ladies of the 
Bar Convent to make sufficient copies for all the Bishops of Ireland, 
and eneloscd one to each, with a letter from himself, requesting 
to know whether they would approve of their distribution. The 
answers were, without exception, favourable. Among them I will 
mention, as peculiarly eneouraging, that from Dr. Maginn, the late 
lamented Bishop of Derry, which [have in my possession. I might 
say much more, which to me seems beautiful on Treland, as con- 
nect 7 ee this great subject of the conversion of England: but 
perhaps what [1] said \ already is enough, and too mueh for the 
of oth I's, and so Leonelude. Lumb ly but earnestly entreat- 
|  Eneland to join m pressing the Trish, all and 
cach, men, women, and children, mto the cause, 
I am, dear Six, 
Your faithful servant in Christ, 


\ 


lanarivus ov S. Paur, Passronist. 


' ‘ution, Woodchester, Jan. 8, 1850. 

PosS.—Tfany would kindly assist in distributing the little ad- 
dress, they may be had, for a trifling cost, at the Catholic Depo- 
23 Essex Quay, Dublin; of Mr. Peter Noonan, 7 Warren 
st , Liverpool; or of Burns, Portman Street, London, who has 
printed me thousands on larger sheets and eards to be posted 
up in houses. DT wish every Irish house might have one. I had the 
first 20,000 printed from a fund on which I may draw small 
suns for this purpose. T now wish to be enabled, by selling a 


proportion, to continue the distribution, at home and _ abroad, 
wherever the Trish are found. IT trust I may venture to say the 

ish will be approved by our Prelates in England 
as wellas in Treland. [lave not had the opportunity of speaking 
on the subject to many of them, but [ have already remarked that 
it was written under the direction of the Right Rev. Dr. Briggs ; 
and Bishop Wiseman has = civen his sanction to it in the most 
distinet manner by granting ‘indulgences to the devotion principally 
recommended, Lam mos t hi: aes to be permitted to announce, that 
he has granted an indulgence of forty days to each of the faithful 
in the London District ha will repr at the Hail Mary for the con- 
version of England, to be gained once in every day; and another 
like indulgence of forty eae, to be gained once a-di iy by each of 
the faithti ral who exerts himself in any way to spread this devotion 
of prayer for the conversion of England. ‘Indulge ‘ees in this form 
have : alre ady been given by at least two Bishops on the Continent, 
viz. the Bishops of Litge and of Amiens; and I hope many more 
will soon follow the example. 
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Ceelestastical Weqtster, 


ENCYCLIC OF PIUS IX. TO THE ARCITBISHIOPS AND BISHOPS 
OF ITALY. 
Hrs Holiness has issned an Encyclical Letter to the Prelates of Italy, 
on the present posture of affairs in that country and elsewhere, which 
we much regret that want of space prevents us from giving entire. A 
few paragr apis only of minor importance are omitted, | 
Venerable Brothers,— 
Health and Apostolical Benediction, 

You know and you see, like ourselves, Venerable Brothers, by what 
perversity in these last times have preva'led certain edad men, 
enemics of all truth, of all justice, of all honesty, who, whether by fraud 


and artifices of every description, or openly, and casting the drevs of 


their contusions like a raging sea its foam, are striving to spread in all 
directions among the faithful people of Italy, unrestrained licentiousness 
e thought and word, and of all daring and impious actions, to ruin even 

n [taly the Catholic religion, and, i if that could ever be, to overturn it 
even to its foundations. ‘The whole plan of their diabolical design hath 


shewn itselfin divers places, | iit « spectally in the well-beloved city the 


\ 
scat of our supreme pontificate, where, after havin Ps A oe solo to 
quit it, they have been able for some months to abandon themselves the 
more freely to all their madness, Then In the midst ofa frie heful and 
sacrilegious confusion of things divine and things “tonal their rave 
ascended to such a point that, despising the authority of the estehius 
lerey of Rome, and of the Prelates, who by our order remained fear- 

y at its head, they did not suffer them even to continue in fear the 
sacred work of thetr ministry, and that, ear ei pity for the wretched 
sick folk, a prey to the anguish of death, they removed from them all 
the snecours of ‘religion, and constrained them to yield up their last 
sigh andd the blandishments of some wanton harlot. 

Although since then the city of f Rome and the other provinces of tle 
Pontifical States have been, tha wks to the mercy of God, restored by 
the arms of the Catholie tations to our “4 mporal eovernment: alih our oh 
the Wars and disorde rs W lic | porn 1G — ad <F eCVeNT: | LuvVC in like wminkhwuer 
ceased in the other countries of Italy 5 still these Infamous enemies of 
God and mi in have not eceas ced, and cease not, thy be sak of de-tructi 
They can no longer angeny open foree, but they have recourse to of 
means,—some hidden under deccitful appearances, thers visible to every 
eve, — unded by nah creat difficulties, holding the supreme charge 
ofall the Lord’s flock, and filled with the most lively affliction at the 
sieht of the perils to which the Churches of Italy are particularly ex- 
poved, it is for our infirmity, Venerable Brothers, in the midst of sor- 
rows, a great consolation to behold that pastoral zeal of which, duiing 
the tempest that has just passed, you have given so many proofs, and 
Which manifests itself vet daily by more and more striki Ing proofs, How- 
ever, the gravity of the oceasion presses on us to rouse still more ear- 
nestly, by ur word and our exhortations, according to the duty of our 
apostolie charee, your fraternity, — called to share our solicitudes, to 
fight with us, and in unity, the battles of the Lord, to prepare and to 


adopt with a single heart all the measures by whic ‘bh, with God’ s bless 
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ine, the evil already done in Italy to our holy religion shall be repaired, 
and the perils with which it is immediately threatened shall be prevented 
and rey Hed 

Pai dae the numberless frauds which the aforesaid enemies of the 
ange are in the hi thit of using to render the Catholic faith odious to 
the fans, one of the most pertidious is that opinion which they do 
not e aah to alirm and to noise abroad every where, that the Catholic 
religion is an obstacle to the glory, the ereatne ss, and proficiency of the 
Italian vation; and that consequently, in order to restore to Italy the 
splendour of the ancient times—that Is to say, of the Pagan tiines— 
it is necessary to substitute, in the place of the Catholic religion, to 
Insinuste, to propagate, an id to set afoot the te aching of the Protestants 
and their econventicles. One knows not, in such assertions, which is the 
most detestable—-the pertidy of their word or the impudence of their 
shameless falsehood. 

she spiritual good whereby, being withdrawn from the power of 


darkness, we are transported into the light of God, whereby, grace justi- 
se ane us, we are made heirs of Christ in the hope of eternal lite—-this 
wood of souls, emanating from the holiness of the Catholic religion, is 
certainh of sucha price that, compared with this cood, all the clory and 
all the lappiness of this world ought to be regarded as a mere nothing. 
Quid evim prodest homini, si mundum universum meretur, anime vero 
sue defrimentum patiatur? aut quam dabit homo commutationem pro 
animeg sue 2* Bot far trom the profession of the true faith having 
ecauscd to the Itali an race the temporal losses which have been spoken 


of, it is owing to the Catholic religion that they did not fall, at the 
breaking hy of the Ne nnan emp ire, into the same ruin as did the nations 
of As-v via, Chaldiea, Media, Persia, and Macedonia. No educated man, 
in facet. is ignorant cht it me only did the most holy religion of Christ 
rescue Ttaly from the clouds of ‘those m: my and great errors that e ntirely 
overspread it, but that furthermore, in the midst of the ruin of the 
ancient cipire and the invasions of the barbarians ravaging all Europe, 
we raived her nied y and ere atness above all the nations of the world, 
in such wis that. hy a singular benefit of God, Italy, possessing in her 
bosom the sacred chair of Peter, has held, by divine religion, an empire 
more solid and more extens ive than her old earthly dominion. 

This singular privilege of possessing the Apostolic See, aud of be- 
holding by that very means the Catholic religion taking the strongest 
root among the people of Italy, has been for that country the source of 
other and innumerable benefits; for the most holy religion of Christ, the 
mistress of true wisdom, the avenging protectress of humanity, the fer- 
tile mother of all virtues, turned aside the minds of the Italians from 
that mournful thirst of glory which had led their ance-tors to be per- 
petually making war, to hold foreign nations under oppression, to reduce, 
according to the rights of war then prevalent, an immense multitude of 
men into the hardest slavery, and, at the same time, illuminating the 
Italians with the rays of Catholic truth, she led them by a powerful im- 
pulse to the practice of justice and of mercy, to the most — works 
of piety towards God and of beneticence ‘towards mankind, Hence 
arose in the principal cities of Italy so many holy basilicas and other 
monuments of the Christian ages, which were not the mournful work of 
a multitude reduced to slavery, but which w ere freely raised by the zeal 
of a vivitying charity ; to which must be added the pious institutions of 
every description, whether consecrated to the exercises of the religious 
lite, or to the education of youth, to literature, to arts, to the sound cul- 

* Matt. xvi. 26. 
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tivation of the sciences, or, lastly, to the consolation of the sick and 
jndigent. 

Such, then, is that holy religion, which embraces, under so many 
divers titles, the salvation, the glory, and the happiness of Italy ; that 
religion which they would desire to make the people of Italy throw 
aside. We cannot restrain our tears, Venerable Brothers, when we see 
that there are to be found at this day some Italians perverse enough, 
abandoned enough to miserable illusions, as not to dread applauding the 
depraved doctrines of the impious, and conspiring with thei for the ruin 
ot It taly. 

But you are not ignorant, Venerable Brothers, that the principal 
authors of this detestable couspiracy have for their object to drive the 
wople, agitated by every wind of perverse doctrine, to the overthrow of 
all order in human aflairs, and to deliver them up to the criminal sys- 
tems of the i i oqeeys Socialism and Communism. Now, these 
mon kuow and see, by the long experience of many ages, that they can- 
not hope for any approval trom the Catholic Church, which, in the 
keeping of the deposit of the Divine revelation, never allows any thing 
to be retrenched from, or to be added to, the truths propounded by the 
faith. 

Tuerefore have they formed the design of attracting the Italian peoples 
to the opinions and to the couventicles of the Protestants, in which—so 
they incessantly repeat, in order to seduce them—one ought to see no- 
thing cle but a different form of the same true Christian religion, where 
one can please God as well as in the Catholic Church. Meanwhile, they 
know that nothing can be more useful to their impious cause than the 
first principle of the Protestant opinions, the principle of the free inter- 


pretation of the sacred Scriptures according to the private judgment of 


each individual, They are confident that, atter having first abused the 
false mterpretation of the sacred writings to spread their errors they 
will the more easily—as if in the name of God —drive men onwards, 
puffed up with the proud license of judging on Divine subjects, to call in 
question even the common principles of justice and virtue. 

God forbid, Venerable Brothers, that that Italy, whence the other 
nations have been accustomed to draw the pure waters of sound doe- 
trine, because the Apostolic See has been established at Rome, become 
for them henceforth a stone of stumbling and of scandal! Gol forbid 
that this cherished portion of the Lord’s vineyard be given over tor a 
prey to wild beasts! God forbid that the Italian people, having drunk 
madness from the poisoued cup of Babylon, should tuke up parricidal 
arms against the Mother Church! As for us and you, whom God, in 
his secret judgment, has reserved for these times of so great danger, 
take we care not to fear the stratagems and attacks of those met who 
conspire against the faith of Italy, as if we had to conquer them by our 
own strength, since Christ is our counsel and our strength—Cirist, with- 
out whom we can do nothing, but by whom we eau do every thing.* 
Labour, therefore, Venerable Brothe ‘rs,—wateh with still greater vigi- 
lance over the floc 4 which is entrusted to you, and use all your e diurts to 
detend it from the ambushes and the attacks of ravening wolves. Com- 
mlunicate to each other your designs; continue, as you have already be- 
gun, to hold meetings between yourselves, to the end that, having dis- 
covered by a united 1 investigation the origin of our evils, and, according 
to the diversity of places, the principal sources of the dangers, you may 
be able therein to discover, under the authority and cuidance of the 
Holy See, the most prompt remedies ; and that so, unanimously agreeing 


* St. Leo the Great, Ep. ad Rusticum, Narbon. 
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with us, you may, by God's help, and with ali the vigour of the pastoral 
zeal, apply your cares an d labours to render vain all the ettorts, all the 
artitices, all the snares, aud all the machinations of the enemies of the 
Chureh. 

To arrive at this end, we must labour without ceasing, lest the pe ople, 
too little instructed in the law of the Lord, deadencd by the long Manan 
of their vices, but liatnitls y perecive the snares Which are bei ing spread 
bor thi Md, al d the wie ke die SS ot the Crrors Which ule proposed Lo them. 
Woo eurm stly i't quire a your pastoral vA al, Venerable Brothers, never to 

applying all your pains im order that the faithful who are entrusted 
to vou miny be iustinueted, according to the intelligence of each, in the 
miost holy dogmas and preeepts of our religion, and that they may be at 
the stme time warned and exetted by wil means to coniorin thereunto 
their liie and manners. Untlnenece tor that end the zeal of the ecclesiase- 
ties, of those of them esji shally that ha ve the cure of souls, in order 
that, meditating profoundly on the mi inistry Wich they have received 
in the Lord, and laving before heir eves the presen] tious of the Coun 
cli ot J 


reg, they miu cevote themselves With ihe createst activity, 
acCco tdi ras the Necessity f the times require: *, tO the instruc tion of the 


people, aud may apply themselves to engrave in ihe hearts of all the 
sacred words, the counse!s of gerrage! waking aan Tuan by brief 
ani bua] le disvourses, the vices Which tha V OU; ‘hit LO liy in order to avoid 
eternal pain, the virtues which they ought to seck in order to obtain 


celestial ev! ry. 

It is necessary to tuke eare in an especial manner that the faithful 
themselves mieyv have profoundly engraven upon them souls the dogma 
y religion, on the necessity of the Catholic faith ter the 
obtaiiing of salvation. Por that ond it will be of so vercign utility, 
that in the pu Iylie prayers the fuithiul, unlied with the clergy, render 
from tinie to thie partic ilar acts of thankseivine rr TO God for the inestl- 
miuble Lene ht of the ( stdin lie religi De tht thes \ all Oi them hold fist io 

{ 


1 
Oofour inost ii 


his iudinite woodu “s, aha thicrt they Lie seech humbly Lie Pat! cr ot mere 
cles f0 delet to protect aiid prescive inviolate in ¢ ur counirics tiie pre- 
fession of the same recigion, 

You will, however, especially take care to adininister to all the faith- 
ful, at a convenient time, the sacrament of Comtirmation, which, by 
a sovereign Lbenctit of God, imparts the strength of a particular grace to 
contess with Coustaney the Catholic faith, even in the midst of the gravest 
perils. Norare you igueranut that it is useful, for the same object, that 
the faithful, purified from the stains of their sins, expiated by a siicere 
detestation of them aud by the sacrament of Penance, irequently re ceive 
with devotion the most hely Eucharist, which is the spiritual nourish- 
ment of souls, the anutidote which poner us from daily faults and 
preserves us jrom: mortal sins, the sy ul ol of that only body of which 
Christ is the head, and to which He bas willed that we should be at- 
tached by that strong Ue of faith, hope, and charity, so that we may be 
all that one body, and that there may be uo schisms among us.} 

We doubt not but that the eurés, their vicars, and the other priests, 
who on certain days, aid ( pecially at the season of fas st, c levote them- 


selves to the miuistry of preaching, will be eager to aflord you their co- 
operation in ail these things. Hlowever, it is necessary from time to 


* Sess. v. cap. 2. Sess. xxiv. cap. 4 et 7, de Ref. 

+ ‘This dogma, received from ea Christ, and taught by the Fathers and the 
Councils, is found also in the formulas of Profession of Faith, whether those in use 
among the Latins, or among the Greeks, or among the other Catholics of the East. 

Cone, ‘Tr. Sess. xiii, Deer. de SS. Euchar. Sacramento. Cap. 2. 
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1e to assist their eflorts by the extraordinary aids of spiritual exercises 
aa holy missions, which, When they are coutided to ¢ ipable men, are, 
with the blessing of God, very useful to warm the piety of the good, to 
excite to a salutary penance simmers and men depraved by long habits of 
vice, to make the faithful people believe in the knowledge of God, to 
make them produce all sorts of good works, and, fortifying them with 
the abundant succour of celestial grace, to Inspire into them en invincible 
horror of the perverse doctiines of the enemies of the Chureh. 

For the rest, in all these things your pains and those of your priests, 
your tellow-workers, will be diree ted particularly to make the faithtul 
CONCCIVE the ereatest horror for those crimes Ww hich are coum itied to the 
ereat scandy of their ne iglbour, Vor you know how, in divers places, 
has mat tip ‘lied the number of those who dare publiely to blaspheme the 
Saints of heaven, and even the most holy name of God; or who are 
known as liviug in concubinage, aud sometimes joing meest thereto ; 


rwhoonh lolidays devote themselves to servile works, their mgs Hs — 1g 
0; en: OF who, in the pre: sence of Mary, despise the prece pts sting 
and pps or who do not blush in the same manner to eal 
divers other crimes. God grant that, at the voice — zeal, the faithe 
tal people may represent to the ” elves and seriously consider the enor 


mous gravity of sins of this Kind, and the most severe pains with wis 
their iuthors shall be punishe d, as well tor oe special Cri uiuality of cach 
net as for the spiritual L danger which they ma ke their brethren incur by 
the contagion of their bad examples li is written, Ve mundo & sean= 
dalis. Vo homini illt per quem scandalum venit.* 

Amt ne the divers kinds of fiauds by which the most crafty enemios 
of the C hi ‘ch and of human society sirive to lead the people astray, 
that certal uly stands aQnlouge the fore hiost whi hy they had | re} ared long 


} 
‘ 
‘ ~ “aes, , loca anal Liicel Low hay leare tant = 
alo ln their he furious Gesienls, ana Which they Have GIscovered in the 


< 

Wicked use of the new system of book-muaking (aove ardis librarie). 
rey . . ’ > ! ms + a —_— ] . , 
Vo this, the ‘Telore, they direct all their attention, that they may never 

. ’ } 2 oe ; : , , " . ) ‘ 
CCUSC oe Lblis hing aniong tiie pas , all ic miulu} bVIe, ap oOUs pea iipolil ts, 
journals, and tiv-sheets, full of ii me “dl, calummies, and seductions, 
aro a. oe a a +} ee eee Ee, } 
Wey, uss’ evel tae assistance of the Dible So ICUICS, Which have yeen 


long ago condemned by this holy Pit they do not icar to scatter 
al rou the sacred } Scripiures 5 translated, contrary to the rules of the 
Church! into the vulgar tongue, and so corrupted, eid by a detestable 
dusiee distoried to a false sense, - under the | pretence of religion to 
reconmmend the reading thereof to the people, ffence, according to 
your wisdom, Venerable Brothers, you very well unde cain with how 
ereat vieilance and solicitude you must labour in order that your fuith- 
ful Hocks may abhor the pestiterous reading of those books ; an l that 
particularly in regard to the sacred Seriptures they may remember that 
no man may so arrogate to himself, as, resting on his own prudenee, to 
prestauc to distort them to lis own s¢ ss Poipraein. ie y to the sense in which 
holy Mother Chureh has held and doth hold them; to whom, indeed, 

* Matt. xviii. 7. 

t+ ‘There are extant on this subject, besides other preceding decrees, an Ency- 
clic Letter of Gregory XVI, dated Sth May, 1544, which begins, Inter preei- 
peas machinationes,—the sanctions of which we also have inculcated in an Ency- 
clic Letter, dated Nov. 9th, 1546, 

( See Rule 4 of those drawn up by chosen Fathers at the Council of Trent, 
and approved by Pius IX. in the Constitution Dominici gregis, March 24th, 
1564, and an addition made to the same by the Congregation of the Index, by 
authority of Benedict XIV., June 17, 1747 (all which matters are usually pre- 
fixed to the Index of Probibited Books). 
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alone has it been commanded by Christ the Lord that she keep the 
deposit of the faith, and judge concerning the true sense and interpreta- 
tion of the divine oracles. 

But to restrain the contagion of wicked bhooks,* it will be highly 
useful, Venerable Brothers, that whoever about you are men of distin- 

cuishe ( and sound learning should put forth other writings also of small 
Luik, first of all, of course, approved of by you, unto the edification of 
the faith and the salutary instruetion of the people. And it will be 
theneciorward vour care that the same writings, as also other books, in 
like manner ofineorrupt doctrine end approved utility, written by others, 
be circulated among the faithful, according as the circumstances of 
places and persons shall suggest. 

But all who labour with you for the defence of the faith will have 
especially an eve to this, that they confirm, defend, aud deeply fix in the 
minds of your faithful people that piety, veneration, and respeet towards 
this supreme See of P et r,in which you, Venerable Brothers, so greatly 
excel. Let the faithful pre raple remember that there here lives and pre- 
sides, In the person of his successors, Peter, the Prince of the Apos- 
tles.} whose dignity faileth not even in his unworthy heir.f Let them 
remember that Christ the Lord hath placed in this ‘chair of Peter the 
unshaken foundation of his Chureh,y and that He gives to Peter him- 
self the keys of the kingdom of heaven, || and that He prayed theretore 
that his faith might tail not,and commanded him to contirm his brethren 
therein:§, so that the snecessor of St. Peter holds the primacy over 
the whole werld, and is the true Viear of Christ and Head of the whole 
Church, and Father and Docter of all Christians.* * 

Aud it is assuredly in the maintenance of this communion of the 
nations with the Roman Pontiff, and of their obedience to him, that a 
short and compeudious road is found to preserve them in the possession 
of the Catholic faith, For neither is it possible tliat any one should 

ver in any point whatever rebel against the Catholie faith, except he 
also throw aside the authority of the Roman Church, in which is extant 
the unchangeable dictation (éaforme bile magistertin) of the same faith 
founded by the Divine Redeemer, and in which, therefore, has always 
been preserved that tradition which is derived irom the Apostles, Hence 
it is that not only the ancient heretics, but even the P ep ecteE whose 


disunion in the rest of their prine iples is otherwise so great, have had 
this always in common, thet they attac ked the authority of ‘the Apostolic 
See, Which never at any time, or by any art or endeavour, have they 


been able to pe rsuade to allow a even so much as one of their errors. 
Wherefore, also, the enemies of God and of human society at this day 
leave nothing unattempted to tear away the Italian people from their 
obedience to us and to that same Iloly See ; supposing, of course, that 
then, and then only, may they possih Iv sueceed in contaminating Italy 
itself with the impiety of their doc trine ; vnd new systems, 

And as regards these wicke aha doctrines and systems, itis now known 
to all men 2 thet they chiefly have an eye to this, that, abusing the name 
of liberty and equality, they may insinuate the ruino us inventions of 
Communism and Socialism among the common people. But it is evi- 
dent that the masters of Communism or Socialisin themselves, thought 


* See Conc. Hist. Sess. iv. in Deeret de Editione et usu Sacrorum Librorum. 
} Ex actis Ephesini Concilii, Art. iii. et S. Petro Chrysologo Epist. ad Eu- 
tyvchen. 


Leo M. Serm. in Anniv. Assumpt. suze. § V. Matt. xvi. 15S. 
| Ibid. v. 19. © Luke xxii, 31, 32. 


** Ex Conc. @cumenico Florentino in Def. seu. Decr. Unionis. 
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acting by ditlerent ways and methods, have at least this design in com- 
mon, that, after having deceived the working classes and others, chiefly 
ot the lower ranks, by their fallacies, and deluded them with the pro- 
mise of a happier condition, they may agitate them with continual com- 
motions, and train them, by degrees, for greater crimes, in order that 
hereatter they may be able to use their assistance to attack the rule of 
every superior authority, to rob, sack, or invade the possessions, tirst of 
the Church, and afterwards those of all others whomsoever ; to violate, 
in fine, all divine and human Jaws, unto the destruction of the Divine 
worship, and the subversion of all the order of civil societies. In this 
extreme danger of Italy, it is your office, Vene rable Brothers, to strain 
every nerve of pastoral zeal, that the faithful people may perceive that 
such like perverse principles and systems, if they allow theimsclves to be 
deceived by them, will end alike in their temporal — eternal ruin. 

Let, therefore, the Faithful entrusted to your care be admonished, 
that it pertains to the very nature of human selene, that all oucht to 
obey the authority legitimate ly constituted in it, and that nothing can 
be changed in the precepts of the Lord which are proclaimed in the sa- 
cred Scriptures on that subject; fur it is written: * Subjecti estote omni 
immune creature propter ‘Deum, sive Revi, quasi preeeclienti, sive du- 
cibus, tauquam ab eo uiissis ad vindictam maletactorum, laudem vero 
bouorum ; quia sie est voluntas Dei, ut benefacientes obmutescere faci- 
aitis inprudentium hominum ignorantiam: quasi liberi, et tion quasi 
velamen habentes malitiv libertatem, sed sicut servi Dei.”’* And again: 
Omnis anima potestatibus sublimioribus subdita sit: non est enim 
potestas nisi a Deo: que autem sunt, a Deo ordinate sunt: itaque 
qui resistit potestati, Dei ordinationi resistit: qui autem resistunt, ipst 
sibi dammationem acquirunt.” + 

Let them know, moreover, that in like manner it belongs to the 
natural and therefore wnchangeal] e condition of human affairs, that 
even among those who are not in high authority, still some prevail 
over others, whether on account of different endowments of soul or body, 
or on account of riches and external goods of that kind: nor by any 
pretence of liberty and equality can it ever come to pass that it be law- 
ful to attack, or in auy way whatsoever to violate, the possessions or the 

rights of others. Under this head also do we vega Divine precepts every 
Where ineulcated in holy Seripture, whereby we are strictly prohibited, 
not merely from seizing the property of others, bat even from coveting 
it.} * * * 

" But if the same faithful, despising the fatherly admonitions of their 
pas stors and the above-mentione| commands of the Christian law, allow 
themselves to be deceived by the aforesaid promoters of the conspiracies 
of the day, and choose to plot with them for the perverse systems of 
Socialism and Communism, let them know and seriously consider that 
they are treasuring up unto themselves with the Divine Judge treasures 
of vengeance against the day of anger; nor that any te mporal utility 
can in the mean time arise to the people from that conspiracy, but rather 
ew increase of miseries and calamities, For it is not give n unto man 
to found new societies and comimunities opposed to the natural condition 
of human affairs ; and therefore, if such conspiracies were spread through- 
out Italy, no other issue could come of them than that the existing state 
Of human affairs having been shaken and overthrown to its foundation, 
by mutual attacks of citizens against citizens, by usurpations and slaugh- 


* 1 Peter ii. 13, sq. + Rom. xiii. 1, sq. 
+ Exod. xx. 15, 17; Deut. v. 19, 21. 
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ters, some few men at length, enric ‘hed by the spoils of many, should 
snatch the supreme ¢ lominion in the midst of the general ruin, * € * 

The Church “God draws from monasteries, when they are well 
conducted, an immense utility and a great glory, and the re eular clergy 
afford to yourselves, In your labours tor the health of s mus, a precious 
uecot, Which is the reason, Venerable Brothers, why we desire you 
first of all to assure, on our part, the religious families of each of your 
diveescs, that in the midst of such great sorrow we have in a special 
manner felt the evils which several of them have had to suiter in these 
had times, and that the courageous patience, the coustancy in the love 
of viitue and of their religion, of which a great number of Religious 
mve Given the example, has been to usa source of consviation so much 
the more lively, because we have seen others of them, forgetting the 
netity of their protes-ion, to the great seandal of good people, and 
ing with bitterness our heart aud the hearts of their brethren, shaine- 
ully woustray. In the second place, you will exhort in our name the 
chicis of those religious families, and, when necessary, the superiors 
Who are adininistering thei, to neglect none of the duties o Pihe ir charge, 
bh Garacr tO render reer has discipline, where it ix maimiamne dl, more and 
more Vieorous and fourishine, aud to resestablish it in all its lutegrity 


vic t ‘ rit may have received some diuinution. Those 
ai i tat -' 5 Preocal \ QeaMDOLTLON y =a at NM ation ; = 

. } ! , . . ‘ we > . ! ] i’ j i 

Pep ra , renin the dR MWelwus O1 Their houses tint they oucht seri- 


Ousiy to cousider by what vows they are bound towards God 3 to apply 
themselves to heop what they have promised to [lin ; to observe invio- 
latiy the iules of their institute; to abstain from: all that is not come 
patible with their vocation; to give themselves up wholly to the works 
Witch Comprise charity towards God end our neighbours, aud the love of 


pericct virtue, On all these subjects let the rulers of those Orders Vivil- 
Jantiv take care that the entrance to them be not Op med to any person 
except alter a profound and scruy ulous eXamlnation of his lite, his nian 


ners, vue his chareeter: and that no person be admitted therein to the 


A lie iis }ei Mmi’SsiOll, CACC) Lb aiterT he pq ive nh, in a nevitiate made 


according to the rulos, proots ofa true vocation, in sucu wise that one 
may heave good reason to presume that the novice does net embrace the 


’ 


relics LOUS life excenrt to live unto Car dl alo he, ancl to labour, according 


to the vule of his institute, for his own salvation aud that of his neigh- 
Dour, Oia this }? liit, we destre wid inte nd the observation oi “all that 
Was commanded and preseribed tor the good of religious families in the 
Deerees published on January 25th of last year, by our Congregation, 


on ihe state of the Peeulars,— Decrees clothed with the sanction of our 
opostolical authority, 

Atter having thus spoken to you of the regular clergy, we desire to 
recommend to your iraternity the or sages and education of clerks 
minors; for the Church can have tthe: hope of finding worthy ministers 
except among those who ee mn their saith and their first age have been, 
aecording to the preserib bed rules, formed unto that holy ininis try. 
Continue, then, Venerable Brothers, to use all your resources—to put 
forth all your efforts, in order that the recruits of the sacred soldiery 
may be as much as possible received in the ecclesiastical seminaries 
from their earlic om years, and that, ranged around the tabernacle of the 
Lord, they may grow and inerease, like a new plantation, in innocence 
of lite, religion, mode- -ty, the ecclesiastical spirit; learning at the same 
time from chosen masters—whose teaching shall be fully exempt from 
all danger of error — letters, the elementary and higher r sciences, but 
above ali, sacred letters and sciences. 
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But as you will not be able, without difficulty, to complete the edu- 
cation of all the clerks minors in the se minaries, and as assuredly the 
younger portion of the laity ought besides to be also the object of your 
pastoral solicitude, watch equally, Venerable Brothers, on all the other 
echiools, public and private, and as much as in you lies, employ your 
indluence and use your efforts, in order that in those schools the studies 
may be in all respects conformable to the rule of Catholic doctrine, and 
that the youth assembled therein, receiving instructions in Ietiers, arts, 
and sciences, may have none but masters irreproachable in respcet to 
religion and manners, who, teaching them also truce virtue, may place 
them in a position of perceiving the snares ue by the linpious, of avuid- 
jug their miserable errors, and of serving uscfully and hhonourably 
Chiristian sucie ‘ty and civil socicty. 

It is ior this reason that you will claim ile prh ne} ipal authoritv—an 
authority eres unfettered—over the professors of the various branches 
of sacred study, and over all things which belong to religion, or which 
Touch i upon it nearly. Be vigilant that in nothing, and for the sake of 


: . ‘ esse Y soley 
nothine, but above all in nothing that touches the alfairs of religion, 
? . . oe 
ks ale I rsea in the schools CXC pt LilOse which are free jroin every 
< sz . ed ’ } 4 } 4 ‘ 
suspicion of error, VV arn those who have ihe Cuaree ol SOU ils iO be Vour 


wun y be 
Vigiant co-operators in all that concerus the schools of clillren and of 
vouth of the first age. Let not the schools be coutided to any but uias- 
ters and ee of approved virtue; and in order to teach the ele- 
ments | oe Christian faith to infants, whether boys or girls, let such 
WOOAS mae yb . ised as are % tpproyv Cr l ef by the liol, See, U1 | this ? int 
We cauuot doubt but that the eurés will be the first to vive the example, 
and that, urzed by your incessant exhortations, they will apply them 


- e ‘ i 


‘ ‘ we a ae : : , ; 

SeCivVes CVCFY diuy miore and ih ore to ae ruct bitants in the cleiments ol 
ee ae . 8 ‘ ; 

( irisilail doetrin eC. Ft membe rye” tha Is ORC oi tiie oravest CULICS 
"9 are °.1 . P : 3 aan i aw i. * 1°} 

Oi tii Ciarve With which i are dimen You OUQMt Mh dla 


IanHer to recal to them that, im the i instructions, whether addressed 
to children or to the people, they should never lose sight of the Roman 
Catecitau, published conformahl y to the Deerees of the Council of 
Preut. by order of Pope Pius V., our pr ddecessor of Dnmortal mr ory, 
aud recomended to all pastors of souls by other sovereign Poutilfs— 
ior example, by Clement AIIL., as “a means, of all oihers the most 
proper, to repel the deceits of perverse 0} rit aon is, f » propagate und to 
establish, in a solid manner, true and sou: nd doctrines. ; = © 3 

it is, then, our duty and yours, Venerable Brothers, not to recoil 
before any labour; to face all difficulties, to employ all the force of our 
pastoral zeal to protect among the Italian people the worship of the 
Catholic 3 religion, hot only by opposing ourselves energetically to the 
ellorts O i the linplous who are CAUrPryi~ne On the ; conspiracy ot tearing 
Jtaly herself from the bosom of the Church, but still more in lab uring 
Wight ly to reeal into the way of salvation those degenerate sols . bar ly 
who have wlready liad the weakness to allow themselves to be led 
astray. 

But evei ‘y excellent good, and every perfect gift, comes from above ; 
let us, therefure, approach with confidence to the throne of grace, Ve- 
nerable Brothers; let us not cease to pray with supplication, to lesen ech 
by public and private prayers the Lei venly Father of lights and mer- 

8, that by the merits ot his only Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, turning 


his face trom our sins, He may enlighten i in his clemency all spirits and 


* Concil. Trid, Sess. xxiv, c. 4, Benedict. XIV. Constitution ; E¢si minime of 
Feb. 7th, 1742. 
‘+ Encyclic to all the Bishops, of June 14, 1761, 
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all hearts by the virtue of his grace ; that subduing rebellious wills, He 
HAY elority Holy Church with ne w victories and new triumphs, and 
that in all [taly, ‘and in every land, the people which serve Him may 
Hnerense im number and in merit. "Let us also invoke the most holy 
Mother of God, the inmeoculate Virgin Mary, who by her all-powerful 
patronage with God, obtaining all whatenever she asks, cannot ask 
in vain. Let us invoke with her Peter, the prince of the Apostles, 
Paul, his brother in the apostolate, and all the saints of he “ven, that 
God most merciful, appeased by their prayers, may turn from the 
faithful people the scourges of his anger, and accord, in his gooduess, 
unto all these who bear the name of Christians, power by his wrace, 
hoth to reject whatever is contrary to the holiness of that mame, and to 
practise Whatever is conformable thereunto. 

Lastly, Vene = le Brothers, in testimony of our lively affection 
towards you, receive the Apostolical benediction, which from the bottom 
ot —_ art we bk vinely impart both to you aud to the clergy, and to 
see e faithful lay peo ple entrusted to your vigilance. 

Datuin ng oli in Te uno Portici die viii. Decembris anni 1849 
Portijicatus nostri an, iv. : Pius PP. Id. 


at 


ee es BETWEEN TIE BISIHIOP OF LA RO 
(TIE LLE AND THE REV, FATHER NEWMAN, ON 
THE * ESSAY ON DEVELOPMENT,” 


Wren the translation of Father Newman’s ‘f Essay on the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doetrine” first appeared, the Rishop ot La Roche lle, 
whose diocese contains a considerable number of Protestants, gave the 
kindest reception to this remarkable work. The learned and venerable 
Prelate, not satisfied with publishing his opinion on the book, wrote 

also a letter to the author, expressive of lis admiration and joy, and also 
of the hopes he entertained in consequence of his conversion. This letter, 
whic h, although written two years ago, has only just been published, 
will doubtless be read with interest. 


La Rochelle, January 29, 1848. 


My Rrverexp Faruer,—How soothing and satisfactory it is to me 
10 ive you this tithe, whie he tells of the progress Vou have made in the 
ways of perfection, aud of that which it will be your duty still to achieve 
for the welfare of your soul and of the souls of your brethren! 

I congratulite ‘Yor ton your obedience to the calls of divine grace, 
and that you have **not taken counsel with flesh and blood” (Gal. i. 16). 
I congratulate my holy Mother the Church for having obtained ‘such 
avictory. I congratulate those upright minds whom your example and 
your preaching will, I aim confident, bring back in great numbers to 
the bosom of truth. While yet you were afar off, while vet at times 
you appeared to wage war against her, so to say, this heaven-born 
Truth tollowed you still with holy yearnings: she loved you; she grew 
insensilly upon your heart and upon your mind ; she invite «l you, by 
her side and under her banner, to fight the battles of the Lord. © \\ hen, 
in the silence of your study, you interrogated the traditions of Christian 
antiquity up to the eradle of the Church, when you searched into your 
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vast stores of erudition, you did not allow yourself to be led away by the 
seduetions of the * knowledge that putteth up;’? you were euided by 
‘¢the charity that edifieth ; ~ and, as one of the old Fathers has it, “in 
Saviour is never complete except with his Church, from which He never 
books you sought Jesus Christ.” You have found Him; this divine 
separates Himself, and which never separates herself from Him, who is 
the sovercign truth, as she is the © pillar and foundation of truth.’”’ He 
prese mted to you this * glorious Chureh, not having spot or wrinkle ;” 
and He invited you pow erfully to become unto lier a docile and obedic nt 

child. This you have done. You belong e utirely to Jesus Christ and to 
his Chureh. Earth rejoices at the tidings; the angels have leapt with 


jov ; the powers of hell have trembled, toreseeing what is to come from 


this @lad event. 

When I first took up the learned work in which you explain: the 
motives which made you decide on returning to the centre of unity, | 
laboured, T will not conceal it from you, under a twofold appreh nsion. 
My first fear was, lest the depth of your thought might put your work 
somewhat beyond the reach ot ‘ordinary minds; in the next pli we, Twas 
al raid of meeting in it, oftener than I wished, such remains of the old 
prejudices in whieh you had been brought up as might tend to beget, in 
the minds of your re made rs, rather a feeling of uncertainty as to the com- 
pleteness of our faith than sympathy and attachment to the faith itsels 
So delicate a matter ts the faith, and so adverse to the slightest admix- 
ture of error! And now to be candid: it must be owned that your 
book is adapted to men of learning—to thinking men, and to few others; 
true also it Is, that the more the reader proceeds with the interesting 
perusal, the more do obseurities vanish, so that he is richly repaid tor 
the attention he has given to the premisses by the consolations with 
which their consequences abound. ‘Then he runs over, with no less ease 
than delicht, these profound and beautiful pages, each line of which is a 
fresh homage to truth. 

Vith re ‘spect to the second apprehension, ‘i had fear where no fea 
had shia e;”? or at least [had earried my misgivings too far. T found in 
your language such a tone of honesty as shews th: ” you will never have 
to be ashamed of what you have put forward. Some points, however, 
there are, which I should think might gain by furt her explanation in 
the sense laid down by our doctors. I would draw your attention to page 
413 of Mr. Gondon’s translation, in which you say, ‘* th: at the practice 
of primitive times seems tu have been, that the remission of grievous sis 
could only take plaice once.” It is not necessary to quote to a learned 
writer like yourself the many authorities wh ich we may bring forward 
from Scripture and Chureh history, to shew how sins were forgiven 
again and again, even should the offence be committed, as our Lord says 
seveuty times seven times; making it evident that it was not in vai n 
that Jesus Christ conferred upon his Apostles the power of forgiving all 
manner of sins at all times, no matter their number or their enormity, 
were they even as multiplied as those of the young man about whoin the 
beloved Apostle was so solicitous. ‘This young mi - who had derived so 
little benctit from baptism, merited, nevertheless, by the sincerity of his 
repentance and avowal, to be absolved by St. Jolin from his sins of 
debauchery, theft, and murder. What, again, more scandalous than 
the conduct of the incestuous Corinthian, who, neverthele ‘ss, after excomi- 
munication, was reconciled to God by the authority of the erent Apostle. 
For, “if we confess our sits,” says St. Jolin, ** God is f faithful and j Jus st, 
and Ile is pledged to pardon all sins which are confessed with the re- 
quisite dispositions, I will not here quote Denis de St. Marthe, or the 
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learned Se he ‘mache " who has abridged, in his fourth Letter, what a 
ereat number of theologians have laid down more at leneth. You sve 
what the learne | Bellarmine, among others, has written upon this 
matter (Contror, t. iii.; De Penit.1. 8). I will also pass over the ex- 
pression of bread and wine, which you sometimes make use of in speak- 
ine of the consecrated spec ies in the holy Eucharist, the context, however, 
clearly shewing that in employing this incorrect expression, it is far 
from \ onr intention in the least deare © to weaken the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. The only reason T allude to this expression is, that no 
ene may imagine that a Bishop of the Church has passed it by uncon- 
corn de I cannot forget that, at the time you wrote this wor k, you were 
still reported as belonging to the Anglican Chureh. On this account I 
abstain from maktne some other obser vations to which your work 
might give rise. 

For the rest, there is manifest in all your writings an upright loyal 
mind, earn nestly secking the truth, which in sucha ease cannot fail to 
inaniftest itself. The proof of this is what you have done; not a moment 
have ne ‘he n stopped by the thought of ‘all that vou were to sacrifice 
upon entering into the holy Roman Chureh. Your loftv, noble, and 
disinterested nature hes taken its flieht fer above the thine’s of earth. 
This sublimity shines ont tn every part of your writings. —} our lance 


is that of the eagle; yoru views are Invariably vast and Ih aven-born, no 
less iu their conelustons than in their first principles, 
You were. in vour heart, a ehild of the Church when you heean to 
eros fop teely by vour honesty and hieh religious feclines were you 
of the mime of those fi r whom the roy: al prophe ‘t bes oneht God. save 
ine, ‘Extend thy merey to them that now Thee, and thy justice to 


them that are right of heart: and thus indeed is light risen to the just, 


amd) to the right ot heart.’ 

Arn person who reads your book attentively cannot but be struck 
bv th rin which Gods grace pursued you. It did not wavlay 
vi \ * t i { ne to Dam aSCUIS § it seemed birt to whisper 
tovou, ** Behold, I stand at ti ‘gate and knock.” Eagerly did you open 
wide the eates of your heart, oe with joy did vou receive erace. Hand 
in! lwithi ie treth, its inseparable companion, and never until 
lay had you scen it so bright and comely, for it was fitting it should 
so appear to you as the reward of your long seeking. From: this very 
secking, it was quite H lain that you were not the men ofa mere system, 
withont any aim but that of f rtherine the spread of your own concep- 
tions; for you were not smmiedial of the great Apostle’s sentence 
seninst the heretic, “that is subverted, being condemned by his own 
judemont’? (77. ml. 11). 

\i tonishiment would not, however, be ereat, should your wonder- 


ful es. iv meet V ith opponents 3 it is not to be es rpected that it shonld be 
approved by persons with whom your return” to the Church finds no 
merey. Be that as it m: Ww, ny surprise would be great Inde “) were 
any adversary to dare attempt re ‘ute ition, or = his shoulder eeninst an 
Atlas which would not tril to crush him. The most ve nturesonic ot dis- 
putants would shrink from the dle. however tempting the proitered 
reward. Vain was it that Prussia pledged itself to be generous towards 
the author who should sueceed in a futing Mohler’s Symbolik. 

I say it again, my Reverend Father, you were a Catholic at heart 
even betore you he lon: ved to the body of the Church : and if previous to 
writing the work I . ave now in view, you sometimes made use of ex- 
pressions Which the delicacy of Roman orthodoxy cannot admit, we may 


now excuse, with greater freedom, these indications of e wly prejudice, 
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inasmuch as no sooner were you enlightened by truth than you nobly 
redeemed the blemish by a disavowal which made us in a manner con- 
sider it as a “ happy fault.” 

Those persons whom you have offended by the ste p you have taken 
will at least not have it in their power to accuse you of having taken it 
blindly: your great talents and solid learning are well known to them: 
they know that, however well skilled you may be in the different sei- 
ences, religion was ever the clict object of your studies and researeh. 

Your work is indeed a noble one. How it interests the reader as he 
proceeds onward! The style itself rises gradually more and more as 
the matter is unfolded. You have pte sath. andl set forth under a new 
and more complete aspect thoughts which others had only ske ses 
and suggested. Your views astonish and captivate; and as by les 
you shew tase to be 2 Catholic, we bless the Ali ehty. who ~~ as 
eiven an apol lozist to his Church by a»: ith hitherto un! KHOWN 5 and wea 
ery ont in the joy of our hearts, ** The tineer of God is here.” 

Those of * brethren who are separated from us will not, when 
reading you, son it in their power to accuse you of bitter langua: re, 
If they are right of heart, even as you are, if like you they seck truth, 
like you too the y will say when they have concluded the work, & My 
eves iT ive seen thy salvation.”’ 


For my part, long before I beeame acquainted with your writings I 
held you in esteeni 5 “and I | ths ink Fleaven for having opened your eves 
by astill more me weblat spensation thon those of Tobias, beeanse in 


duuniine you this nea: “The lins had in view, not your own sanetifi- 
cation only, but that also of many others, whom, under God, you are 
called to enlighten. “ Thou shalt vo before the face of the Lord to pre- 
pare his ways, to give knowledge of salvation to his people... to en- 
lichten them that sit in eee nud in the shadow of death: to direet 
cur feet into the way of peace.” 
Betore I conclude this long letter, it is impossib la for me not to tell 
vou of the pleasure you have given me by the w: ay In which you speek 
of the most holy and immaculate Virgin. I eutreat her earn estly to 
take you under her protection during lite—a long one, I trust, and full 
of woi | works—and also at your death, which L pray and ly ype may 
number you with the predestined, 
Accept the assurance of the feclings of respeet with which T remain, 
Reverend Father, your very humble and obedient servant, 
CremEnNt, Bishop of La Rochelle. 


~s 
~ 


Before this letter had reached him, Father Newman had already 
Written as foll ows to the Bisl iop of La Rochelle, to thank hin for a 
judeom mt he had pas: 0d upon his work : 


om mseloneur,—It is with feelings of deep emotion that T have read 
the letter a lressed by your Lords ef to M. Jules Gondon on my book. 
It shews, no less than the two articles signed by your Lordship in the 
Ami dela Religion, such kindness ad indulgence as fills me with the 
liveliest gratitude. You have deigned to put yourselfin the place of 
the author when he wrote his work, sympathising with his difficulties, 
and making allowance for them in your appreciation of his labours, 

As far as the suecess of the book is concerned, IT am in no ways 
anxious, leaving every thing in God's hands. If it be Is will to make 
use of the In v pothesis of deve lopment, and to turn it to the defence of 
his Church, T shall never cease to praise his holy name. If, on the 
other hand, He sees that it is not available for his glory, I bow without 
reeret to his supreme will, 
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In cither ease, never shall I reeall to mind the favourable manner in 
which vou have judged my work without feeling the most tender, the 
de pest epatitude. Besides, when T reflect upon “the politic al struggles 
in Which your country is at this moment eneaged, it Is impossible for 
me not to be struc kk by your condescension, nor to estimate still more 
highly din precious m: irk of your kind favour. 

That God imay ever bless your Lordship, and shed upon you abund- 
antly all his grace at this critical moment, is the earnest prayer I make 
to Tlenven toi ‘your Lord: hip. 

Be pleased, my Lord, to accept the testimony of the feelings of 
enniinide and deep devotion with which T remain, 

My Lord, 
Your very humble and obedient servant, 
Joun I]. NeEwMan, 

In a letter written at a later period, the author of the Essay on 
the Deve lopment of Christian Docirite mace the following humble 
subniission to the criticisms of the Bishop of La Rochelle on some pas- 
saves of his work; 

* Ti is from the hotrom of mv heart that J submit what I have 
written to the judgme ut of the ( ‘hureh When I composed my work 
had vot the happiness of being of the number of her children. The 
book, therefore, is but a mere essay: it does but enter upon a subject 
scarcely mooted up to our days, and of such extreme de ‘licae V; tliat one 
hardly dare handle it. T cannet, then, but be thankful to those who 


are cood enough to point out to me any portions of my work which 
appear to them aubiguous. But when dignity of rank, superiority of 
intellect, 3 mul acknowledged sanctity, aie united in the person who 


ceigus to take notice of my essay, unthankful indeed should I be were 
lto retuse him the tribute ofmy eratitude and lasting attachment. 

* Be pleased, my Lord, to receive my very sincere thanks for the 
encomagement you have bestowed upon me by the too indulgent 
Criticisins you have passed upon my work, 

‘* Your Lordship’s very humble servant, 
* Joun I. Newman, Congr. Orat. 

* Oratory, Birmingham, 36th October, 1849.” 


The lnirers (from which the above co rrespondence has been trans- 
lated) eoncludes by announcing to its readers that a F rench translation 


of Father Newman’s Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations will 
shortly be ready for press, 





Nrw COLLEGE av Str. Wirirrip'’s.—The Fathers of the Oratory 
are proposing, with the sanction of the Bishop of the district, to open & 
college at their house of St. Wilfrid’s, near Cheadle, Staffordshire. They 
expect to be ready for commencing at Easter next, and their object is 
to place the peeuliar advantages of the old English Universities within 
the reach of such students as may desire to continue their education 
beyond the age at which it is usually finished at our existing Catholie 
Colleges. The terms will not be less than 150/. perannum,. The Fathers 
will be prepared to give instruction in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Italian, Gi rian, and French; besides mathematics and ge meral litera- 
ture. .\ more detailed account will shortly be ready. 
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